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Time O Holy New Year! \ 


Wee folks B. F. M. Sours 

Think Time is but O holy New Year, come apace, 

A long, long road that leads Sent to me in God’s wondrous grace, 

To glorious freedom, with joys untold. And fill my heart with life and joy 
No storms’ deep thunder can destroy. 

To Youth 


In happy “teens’’, O holy New Year, sent to me 

To make me strong, and rich, and free, 
In His dear love who bends afar 

To reach His weak ones where they are. 


Time is a gate ajar 
Into Love’s Garden, where all dreams come true. 


Time seems 


To middle years O holy New Year, bring the gold 


Of heavenly purity: unfold 


Elusive, precious, rare; In my poor heart the Fountain’s spray 
Each hour is hoarded lest there be too few. That all of gloom shall fade away. 
Time jeers O holy New Year, may no stain 
And mocks old age— From our frail hands on thee remain, 
Lends days and months and years But may we wallk with Christ in thee, 
Of idleness—too late for aught but musing! Kept in His stainless purity. 

—Grace Harner Poffenberger Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
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CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT 


(The Editor of the “Messenger” begs 
leave to crowd out Dr. Macfarland’s always 
edifying Review this week, in order to 
give proper notice to one of the best of 
the new books, published Jan. 1: Contem- 
porary Christian Thought, by Charles S. 
Macfarland, General Secretary Emeritus 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 204 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The first volume written by Dr. Mac- 
farland was published 32 years ago. Since 
then *10 or 11 others have come from his 
mind and heart, besides a dozen or so in 
which he has collaborated with others. It 
is significant that the present volume is 
issued as the author enters his 70th year. 
It is also the 50th year of his official in- 
stitutional Christian service, and the 45th 
year of his ordination to the Christian 
ministry. Another volume, entitled Varie- 
ties of Human, Experience: A Life Story 
and a Story of Life, is in course of prepar- 
ation. What an inspiring record this is! 

At a time in life when most men lay 
down their armor and retire to ease and 
idleness, Dr. Macfarland makes long per- 
sonal visits to Germany and Mexico to 
study critical situations and writes vol- 
umes to interpret the rapidly changing his- 
tory of our time, studies which are widely 
acclaimed for their clarity, their fairness, 
their devotion to truth — the products of 
an understanding mind and a sympathetic 
heart. There is nothing static about Dr. 
Macfarland except in his consecration to 
high literary ideals and his unfailing pur- 
pose to be helpful to others. 

The regular readers of this department 
are not unfamiliar with the contents of 


this new volume, Contemporary Christian 
Thought, as its chapters have for the most 
part appeared weekly as Reviews in this 
journal. They are here brought together 
with masterful editorial ability under such 
headings as Contemporary Theology; New 
Testament Revelation; Human Salvation: 
Personal and Social; Christian Ethics in 
Modern Society; Religion and Modern 
Psychology; The Church: Its Nature and 


Mission; Studies in Christian History; 
Humanism: The Common Foe; Christian 
Unity in Perspective; Contemporary 


Trends and Tendencies. Then follows a 
valuable Bibliography and an Index. 


Those who have followed these chap- 
ters in the “Messenger” need not be told 
that these are real reviews of the out- 
standing books of the past year, written 
by a man who not only read the books 
(which, alas, too many so-called reviewers 
obviously fail to do), but who also under- 
stands what he reads. We have had nu- 
merous testimonies to Dr. Macfarland’s ex- 
traordinary insight into the meaning and 
aim of the author. Except for the wealth 
of experience revealed, there is no evi- 
dence in these chapters that the reviewer 
has already journeyed around this old 
world for three score and ten years. The 
authors of half the books noticed are “in 
or under the forties”, but none is younger 
in spirit or more avid for new truth or 
more truly a pioneer of progress than this 
70-year old reviewer. It is another heart- 
ening evidence that ‘We live in deeds, not 
years; in thoughts, not breaths; in feel- 
ings, not in figures on the dial.” If we 
“eount time by  heart-throbs,’ as we 
should, Dr. Macfarland remains perennially 
young. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the recent Conference of 


American scientists again discounted the 
notion that man’s intellectual powers tend 
to grow weak with the passing years; there 
is much evidence that they should keep on 
growing in strength. 

We understand that this book is a see- 
ondary choice of the Religious Book Club 
for this month. It might well have been 
a primary choice, in our judgment, be- 
cause it would be difficult to recommend 
any recent volume which gives a better 
epitome of outstanding contemporary lit- 
erature in the field of religion. In brief 
compass our preachers and Christian work- 
ers can have here a bird’s-eye view of 
what leading Christian teachers of our 
time are thinking and saying, as well as 
a brilliant discussion of the strength and 
weakness in the various and oft conflict- 
ing points of view. 

In his scholarly resume of trends and 
tendencies, Dr. Macfarland closes on a 
characteristically hopeful note. “The 
Spirit of God is moving, as it always has,” 
he says, “over the waters of contemporary 
thought. We have lost our way. We 
are brought back to God, in Whom the 
world must find its salvation, through the 
revelation of Him in Jesus Christ, in Whom 
our new psychology finds itself interpret- 
ed. The Church is led to the altar to 
which it seeks to bring mankind. The 
common foe of all the Churches calls for 
a realization of the unity by which alone 
the world can find redemption.” 


Do you want to keep up-to-date in your 
knowledge of the thought currents of your 
own day? In this book you have a verit- 
able thesaurus of information and stimu- 
lation, and our thanks for such a reward- 
ing service are due to the publishers as 
well as the author, —P. 8S. L. 


20TH ANNIVERSARY AT EMMANUEL CHURCH, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Emmanuel 


Chureh, Chew 
St. at 16th, Al- 
lentown,  cele- 


brated its 20th 
anniversary in 
October with a 
splendid  pro- 
gram. The con- 
gregation was 
organized in 
t he Jackson 
School on Oct. 
L7,* LOLS) wand 
was incorporat- 
edin 1916. For 
a brief period 
a portable 
chapel, at the 
corner of Allen 
and N. idd5th 
Sts., was used, 
but was moved 
to the present 
site on July 8, 
1917. Ground- 
breaking ser- 
vices for the 
new _ building 
were held Oct. 
21, 1919. ‘The 
corner - stone 
was laid in 
1920, and the 
beautiful  edi- 
fice dedicated 
Oct. 7, 1923. 


The first pas- 
tor, Rev. Jo- 
seph P. Bach- 
man, served un- 
til the early 


Allentown, Pa. 


part of 1928. On the second Sunday of Oc- 
tober, 1928, the present pastor, Rey. Willis 
D. Mathias, was installed, and he thus ob- 
served the 7th anniversary of this, his first 
pastorate, on the 20th anniversary of the 
congregation. Emmanuel went to self- 
support Jan. 1, 1935. The Consistory at 
the present time consists of Edward A. 
Bosshardt, W. E. Hangen, W. A. Wert, 
and Floyd Williams, elders; Earl F. Rader, 
R. D. Iobst, .C. #.. Mahrer, Bynoniee: 
Grammes, Jr., H. S. Smith, G. A. Ander- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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INTRODUCING OUR ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


When the new MESSENGER is issued on Feb. 6, it will 
have two Editors. It is altogether appropriate, therefore, 
that we should at this time introduce to all the readers of 
the REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER the Rev. Dr. Julius 
Herman Horstmann, who is to be associated with the writer 
in this responsibility. Dr. Horstmann was born in Naper- 
ville, Ill., March 16, 1869, the son of Henry and Marie 
(Hammerschmidt) Horstmann. He was educated at North- 
western (now Central) College and at Elmhurst College, 
where he graduated in 1888. He graduated from Eden 
Theological Seminary in 1891 and received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1929. He was ordained to 
the ministry of the Evangelical Synod of North America 
in 1891 and served as pastor of Evangelical Churches in 
Texas and Indiana from 1891 to 1906, when he became 
Editor of the Evangelical Herald. Since 1923 he has served 
as chairman of the Commission on Christianity and Social 
Problems. He was a member of the Commission on Church 
Union between the Evangelical Synod of North America 
and the Reformed Church in the United States, and has 
also been a member of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches, a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Church History, the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, and other organizations. 

On August 25, 1892, he was married to Lydia Haas of 
Burksville, Ill. Their children are Amanda (wife of Rev. 
August E. Binder), Theophile C., and Helen (wife of Rev. 
L. H. Lammert). Dr. Horstmann is the author of “Faith- 
ful Unto Death”, “A Vital Problem of American Protestant- 
ism”, “The Will of God”, “The Word of the Cross”, and 
various pamphlets. He has also translated many German 
hymns and was the translator and compiler of “Evangelical 
Fundamentals”. His home is at 429 Greeley Ave., Webster 
Groves, Mo., and his office at 1716 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

When Dr. Horstmann celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of his editorship of the Evangelical Herald, about four and 
a half years ago, it was the privilege of the Editor of the 
REFORMED CHURCH MESSENGER to write these words, 


which he begs to repeat here: “Very few men have the Dr. Juttus HERMAN HorstTMANN 


distinction of service as Editor of a denominational weekly Associate Editor of the new MESSENGER 
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for a quarter of a century. I am doubly happy to know 
that this is a distinction which belongs to Dr. Horstmann. 
I have counted it one of the real joys of recent years to 
become acquainted with this singularly gracious and high- 
minded Christian gentleman. In any assembly of Editors 
he ranks high for his sturdy faith, his broad-minded and 
forward-looking point of view, and his whole-hearted 
brotherliness.” 

Dr. S. M. Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, has expressed grateful appreciation 
of Dr. Horstmann’s “prophetic insight, wise leadership and 
worthy contribution to Protestant life and thought’; and 
Dr. Kirby Page writes that he has gloried in “the intelli- 
gence, courage and fortitude” with which Dr. Horstmann 
has tackled the dangerous social issues of our time. 


We are sure our readers in the days ahead will find in 
him a kindred spirit, who devotes himself with utter con- 
scientiousness and zeal to the trust placed in his care. 
Further details as to the collaboration of the two Editors 
in the new MESSENGER may be expected later. 


* OO Ok 


“CHRIST MARCHES ON” 


(Extract from an Advent sermon on “Lost Horizons” 
preached at First Church, Lancaster, Pa., on Dec. 8, 1935.) 


There is a recently inaugurated radio program that in a 
brief time has won for itself many fascinated devotees. It 
is called THE MARCH OF TIME, and depicts, in a 
sketchy drama form, events in contemporary history all 
over the world, and does it so realistically that you feel 
almost as though you were there in person. Each scene or 
sketch in this dramatization of modern history ends with 
the stirring announcement, “TIME MARCHES ON”. 


It is rather fascinating, and thrilling. And yet right now 
in these troubled times-it is often rather depressing, too, 
to thoughtful listeners. It reflects, sometimes all too vividly 
for our peace of mind, the restlessness and confusion of our 
day, the selfishness of human nature, and the clashing ideals 
and ambitions of nations, which together make up so much 
of the present day “news”. 


It would be extremely depressing, I fancy, if we who 
have seen the Star, who have the testimony of the Christian 
centuries, who have felt The Presence, and have heard the 
Call, could not match that announcement of the March of 
Time with another, even more stirring and gripping to 
us.— “CHRIST MARCHES ON”. 


Our mistake is not that we have great faith in man, his 
powers and possibilities. We need more, rather than less of 
that. Our mistake is rather that we have been satisfied to 
stop there,—that in these rapidly shifting, rather discourag- 
ing and disillusioning episodes in the contemporary march 
of time we have been content to imagine man taking the 
leading part and saying the last word. And we are discover- 
ing to our dismay that man’s last word is not enough. 

If the best that we can say, and the last word that can be 
said, about all that is happening in the world today is sim- 
ply a cold, impersonal “TIME MARCHES ON”, then 
even the bravest of us may well yield to cynicism and 
despair. But that is not the best we can say, nor the last 
word that can be said. 


| We Christians add, yea, rather, superimpose on that, 

“AND CHRIST MARCHES ON”. We are going some- 
where. We are not just drifting—not being carried madly 
by uncontrollable currents, to be crushed at last on the rocks 
of human folly and despair. If the sweep of human history, 
if the testimony of The Word, if the story of the Manger, 
and the Star, and the Babe in the Manger mean anything 
at all, they mean that God has a hand in human history, and 
that Christ is in the world to stay. 


Christ marches on. The present tense, mark you. He is 
not merely @ dim figure in the long ago, with waning influ- 
ence, receding slowly, as others have done, into the mists of 
the past. The empty tomb—we must not leave that out of 
our reckoning. “On the first day of the week, as it began 
to dawn’’—let us not forget that story. It is the real begin- 
ning of modern history. ‘Lead on, O King Eternal.” The 
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most significant fact in the world today, one that will be 
told and remembered long after all. the fleeting episodes in 
“The March of Time” have been forgotten, is “CHRIST 
Lives. Curist MARCHES On”! —W. H. B. 


* KF 


DON’T TAKE IT TOO SERIOUSLY 


Several have asked us to state what we think about the 
recent appeal sent out by 29 Protestant Episcopal Church- 
men to the 1500 clergymen of that denomination in which 
American Protestantism is denounced as “bankrupt ethi- 
cally, culturally, morally and religiously”, and in which 
union is urged with the Roman Catholic Church, which is 
called “the center of resistance against the anti-Christian 
attack”. This plea was made by a committee which 
calls itself the American Committee of the Church Unity 
Octave Council, with offices in New York, and it includes 
20 clergymen, 2 members of religious orders and 7 laymen, 
headed by Father Franklin Joiner of Philadelphia. Even 
the high Church organ of that communion, The Living 
Church, published in Milwaukeee, calls this plea “a tragedy” 
which should be repudiated, and The Churchman refers to 
it as quite unimportant, and its source as obscure and unin- 
fluential. We can agree with the declaration made by these 
high Churchmen in their pamphlet that “never has it been 
of greater importance that all Christians everywhere should 
be united, for Christian civilization is threatened as never 
before.” We believe that there is much force also in their 
assertion that “there is a design, open in some countries, 
secret in some others, to break down all belief in God and 
the Church, and to destroy the whole Christian civilization 
and moral code.” But when these brethren call for com- 
plete submission to the Papacy, as The Living Church says, 
they alienate the sympathy of the overwhelming majority 
of Church men and women and consciously or unconscious- 
ly misrepresent the position of their own part of the Cath- 
olic Church. The truth is that there are quite a number in 
the Episcopal Church and a small number in other Pro- 
testant communions, who at heart belong in the Roman 
Catholic fellowship and probably would cause less trouble if 
they went there one by one. 

eS 


BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING 


Prof..H. E. Luccock of Yale is right when he says, “The 
only power big enough to face the ghost of Caesar stalking 
through the world today is God.” 

“We must declare the majesty of God.” We may talk 
about the social gospel and economic collapse and never 
get anywhere; simply because the root of our trouble is sin, 
and today preachers do not say much about sin. “Behold, 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
The sin of the world is the one problem of redemption. 
This is the problem you must solve if you want better con- 
ditions. 

The hurt of the world will not be healed by political re- 
form, social adjustment, destruction of capitalism or labor 
reform. While sin remains in the soul of man, with all its 
avarice and malice and greed, we cannot hope for a better 
day. You cannot remove sin from a man’s soul by improy- 
ing his circumstances and conditions of life. It lurks in the 
hovel of the poor and dwells in the palace of the rich. You 
may put a silk shirt on a pig, a blue ribbon around its neck, 


and place it in your parlor. The surroundings are fine, but A] 
it is still a pig. eu ; 

Our seminaries are sending young men out to preach 
the social gospel, forgetting that the sin of the world isthe == — 


one problem of redemption. The advance of civilization = 
does not lessen the sin of the world. It only changes its .. 
form of expression. Knowledge and invention do not expel — eel 
sin. Sending a young man through college will not neces- 
sarily make him a good man, The source of virtue and 
vice is back of the intellect, deep in the human soul. The 
sinner cannot save himself, for sin will never commit s 
cide. + 

Our social reformers begin at the wrong end. If this 
world is to become the dwelling place of God a1 
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righteousness; if sin is to be cast out in high places; it 
must first be cast out of the soul of man. The Holy Spirit 
working through the means of grace in the Christian 
Church moves the souls of men to become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus. 

The preacher must begin there. Our Saviour did not 
begin by changing economic conditions. He began by chang- 
ing men; and there we must begin. ‘Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His Righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” —JAMES WILBERT 


* ok x 
EDUCATORS PROTEST 


It was heartening to note the protest to the President of 
the United States, which was made public the other day, by 
a group of our most eminent educators, against the criticism 
in the annual report of Mr. Dern, Secretary of War, on 
the subject of opposition to compulsory military training 
in schools. Dr. George A. Coe, of Columbia University, 
and his fellow educators accused the War Department of 
insinuating that “anything and everything containing impli- 
cations unfavorable to such military training is ‘seditious 
propaganda’. If insinuations of this nature are to be di- 
rected against those who have reason or inclination to op- 
pose compulsory military training, that fact, it seems to us, 
will constitute further ground upon which to rest objections 
to the War Department’s present activities in our civil 
schools and colleges.” 

In making public this excellent letter, Dr. Coe accused 
Secretary Dern of assuming the role of censorship over 
the thoughts and activities of citizens and declared the 
significance of the Secretary’s attitude should not escape 
us. It is precisely in line with the attempt at governmental 
control of political thinking in Germany and Italy, he added, 
and it fits in smoothly with other signs of incipient Fascism 
in America. Why should not red-blooded Americans raise 
a fervent protest against this attempt to muzzle free speech 
and to prevent Christian men and women from voicing their 
conscientious convictions? No matter what names the Sec- 
retary of War may call us, we propose to keep on objecting 
to the un-Christian and un-American idea of compulsory 
military training for those whose consciences say no. 

eo ee 
COLLECTIVITY 


The idea of collectivity has a large place in modern life. In 
every field of interest and enterprise, business, finance, poli- 
tics, religion, and international relations, unified action is 
steadily increasing. Tennyson’s dream of the Federation of 
the World no longer seems airy and remote except to reac- 
tionaries, pessimists, and cynics. The stars in their courses 
are moving toward collectivity. The emerging patterns are 
varied, the growth of vast business corporations, move- 
ments toward the union of the: Churches, communism, 
fascism, and the resurgence of the League of Nations. On 
every side there are indications of this tidal drift alike 
in thought and action. 

There is, however, a vulnerable spot in every man and 
also in every movement. The myth of Achilles’ heel en- 
shrines a warning which we cannot afford to disregard. 
However excellent a change may appear to be, in contrast 
with the values it displaces, it is sure to contain the defects 
of its own qualities. Collectivity has its dangers, and they 
are grave. Membership in a group tends to distribute 
moral responsibility, giving free rein to vices and passions 
which the individual is bound to hold in check. 

As a member of a party, nation, or even of a Church, 
a man may hate, bear false witness, impute motives, or 
spread malicious propaganda, in a way that makes his evil 
conduct appear as a duty or a merit. Mazzini summed up 
the moral danger of collective action when he said that, if 
he had done for himself what he had done for Italy, he 
should be properly regarded as a scoundrel. Once men 
are united in a common cause, their ethical standards sag. 
Individual morality is always higher than group morality, 
because the group works consistently toward its own ends. 
On the other hand, all except the least sensitive individuals 
have some aims that reach beyond self-interest, so that in- 
tellectually and spiritually they are superior to the plat- 
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forms or policies of their parties. This explains the greed, 
trickery, and brazen injustice of nations in dealing with one 
another. . 

What would be the result if political parties should be 
suddenly converted to the religious ideal? If, instead of 
looking for the shortcomings of their opponents, they should 
obey the command to let the motes in others’ eyes alone, and 
search for and remove the beams from their own, the good 
results would at once be evident and all human institutions 
would begin to pay higher spiritual dividends. Collectivity 
will neither solve the problems of mankind nor usher in the 
golden age until it is informed with the highest motives, 
first through the spiritual culture of the individual, and, 
secondly through a definite commitment to the highest 
ideals of peace and justice. —J. A. MacC, 


* Ok: * 
NO INCONSISTENCY? 


What is called the National Weekly Poll of Public 
Opinion, under the heading of “America Speaks”, which 
may or may not be a reliable straw vote, according to 
your point of view, advises that “48 per cent of the Amer- 
ican people are still asking for an increase in the strength 
of our Army, 54 per cent are demanding a stronger Navy, 
and 74 per cent are pleading for an increase in the Air 
Force”. The Philadelphia Inquirer, in a typical spread- 
eagle editorial, says that “the United States yields first 
place to no other nation in its determination to avoid par- 
ticipation in another war, but there is no inconsistency in 
America’s determination to keep out of war, to remain 
neutral in any foreign conflict, and the resolve to be pre- 
pared for defense, as reflected in this Poll of Public Opin- 
ion. The American people are sensible of conditions in 
other parts of the world which threaten peace. They are 
conscious of darkening horizons across the Atlantic and 
Pacific. They want peace, but they insist on being prepared 
for national defense, even against growing demands for 
Government economy!” 

This is exactly what the spokesmen of other nations are 
saying to defend the immense budgets for military pre- 
paredness. It is a trite argument, and we think it is both 
illogical and dangerous. One of the most effective agencies 
in promoting wars in the past has been the claim so fre- 
quently made by organs of public opinion that there is no 
inconsistency between the sincere desire for peace and the 
continued preparedness for war. It would be difficult to 
conceive of any statement which in its effect is more utterly 
false. 

One of the easiest things to say is that we are preparing 
merely “for defense”. There can be no doubt whatsoever 
that, even in America, this simply is not true. Many of the 
preparations that are being made right now, with the larg- 
est expenditures in peace time in the history of our country, 
are being made for agencies and machines designed for 
aggressive warfare, even unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth. And as long as we fail to see and confess the patent 
inconsistency between our professed desire for peace and 
our continued preparation for larger and bloodier wars, 
there is scant hope for us. When will we have grace and 
bravery enough to accept and practice Christian standards 
of thinking and living? 

1 ke 3k 
ALIENS IN AMERICA 


We confess to considerable sympathy with the move- 
ments under way in this country to register aliens, and if 
possible bring them into some useful and constructive rela- 
tionship to the nation in which they have made their homes 
and which, in many instances, has become responsible for 
their maintenance. It is charged that a large number of 
those who are now “on relief” in this country are not 
really citizens, but people who have been here, in many 
cases, for years and yet have made no effort to secure “first 
papers” or to fulfil any of the major obligations of citizen- 
ship. It has also been demonstrated that a considerable 
amount of our crime and a part of the high cost of crime 
in America are traceable to aliens, some of whom came 
into this country illegally and certainly have no right to 
remain. 


6 REF OR MED 


We hold no brief for the American Christian Alliance or 
its secretary, Mr. W. H. Anderson, but the effort fostered 
by that organization to stop “alien representation”’ in our 
Congress seems to be utterly justified. In a recent open 
letter, Bishops Hughes, Leonard and Richardson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church asserted that the proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution “supplies an effective basis 
for breaking alien control of American politics, while af- 
fording a conclusive acid test of the sincerity of the patri- 
otic American professions of all public officials”. This 
Amendment, which would exclude aliens from the census 
count in apportioning each State’s representation in Con- 
gress, is pending before the judiciary committee of both 
Houses and is being “‘smothered”’, according to the Bishops, 
by petty politics. 

Why should aliens be counted in when we seek to dis- 
cover how many representatives each State should have in 
the American Congress? The answer is that they should 
not be counted, and that those who favor a square deal for 
our country should unhesitatingly support this Amendment. 
And is it too much to ask, in the interest of safety, that 
all aliens be investigated, registered, and probably finger 
printed for future identification? In how many other coun- 
tries would aliens be permitted to remain indefinitely with- 
out some such safeguards ? 

KINGDOM OF GOD PARABLES AND STORIES 

By “Now and Then” 
The Postman’s “Mistake” 


There were two women who lived opposite one another 
on High-Brow Terrace, and they were friendly, but the 
woman who lived on the South side was one who was keen 


for her rights, demanded all that was coming to her, and 
was ever ready to “bawl out” any with whom she dealt who 


And her neighbors wondered how the good 
North side of the terrace could be friendly 


made mistakes. 
woman on the 
with her. 

And it came to pass that one day the South Terrace wo- 
man called on the North Terrace woman, and as they talked 
the postman dropped mail through the letter slide. And as 
the woman was about to depart the North Terrace woman 
picked up the letters and noticed that one belonged to the 
South Terrace woman and gave it to her and said, ““The 
postman made a mistake.” And instantly the woman 
flamed with anger and berated the postman for his care- 
lessness, and said, “I shall report his carelessness at once 
to the Postmaster.’ And the North Terrace woman said, 
“Be not hasty. All of us make mistakes, and remember 
that at the post office the postmen correct thousands of 
errors the people make and make no complaint. I beg you 
to forget the matter.” 

But the South Terrace woman said firmly, “I shall re- 
port him,” and rushed home. And straightway the North 
Terrace woman called the Postmaster and told him what 
was coming and please not to “‘call-down” the postman be- 
cause there were many people who knew of the many mis- 
takes they made with their mail which the postman had 
corrected without complaint, and which service they appre- 
ciated greatly. And scarcely had she hung up before the 
postmaster was called by the South Terrace woman, and 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Go to the Five-and-Ten! 


I’m sorry for any town that hasn’t a 
five-and-ten. Whether Woolworth  in- 
vented the idea or borrowed it from some 
unknown pioneer I don’t know, but it is 
one of those flashes of genius ‘which, in- 
stead of fading as suddenly as they glow- 
ed, become fixed stars in life’s sky. 

The five-and-ten is one of my happy 
hunting grounds. I watch the clerks and 
I watch the customers—including myself. 
It’s part of my education. 

For me, shopping has always been a 
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she gave the postmaster an “ear-full” about the postman. 
And the postmaster said, “Do you have the letter?” And 
she said, “I certainly do,” and the postmaster said please 
read the address, and she did so, and behold, the number 
of the house was that of the North Terrace woman. And 
the Postmaster said the postman therefore had made no 
mistake, but the woman said, ‘““He did make a mistake, for 
he knew well enough where I lived and should have left 
the letter at my house.” And the Postmaster said, ““Now, 
madame, suppose you were expecting a specially interesting 
letter from a gentleman friend and told him to send it to 
the North Terrace woman and you had told the ‘North 
Terrace woman to keep it for you, lest your husband get 
hold of it and—” 

But the woman cut in and said, ‘Do you mean to insinu- 
ate that I—,” and then the Postmaster cut in and said, “I 
am not insinuating. I am simply stating a case which hap- 
pens frequently and our postmen ‘are wise’ to it and are 
especially careful to see that such letters go to the right 
address and thus—’’ But the woman again cut in and 
shouted, ““You’re a dirty brute, and I'll report you to the 
Postmaster-General,” and hung up. 

And the Postmaster called the postman to his office and 
said, “What kind of a woman is that who lives at 651 on 
the Nor th side of High-Brow Terrace?” And the postman 
said, “She is a wonderful woman, always trying to save 
other people from trouble.” 

And the postmaster said, “So I thought. She must be- 
long to that ‘Sons and Daughters of the Kingdom’ Society 
that I’m hearing about.” 


* Ok x 


WHO WOULDN’T BE GLAD? 


Who wouldn't be glad to receive a good word like this 
which came the other day from a valued MESSENGER sub- 
scriber in Washington, D. C., and helped to bring good 
cheer at Christmas time? It reads as follows: “I am en- 
closing check for $2.50 for renewal of my subscription to 
the MesseNGER. I note that subscriptions received prior 
to February 1 will be accepted at $2.00. The MESSENGER 
is worth $2.50 to me—and more. It is worth as much to 
any one else who will read it. I doubt whether a reduction 
in the subscription price will increase the number of sub- 
scriptions. As nearly as I can ascertain, the great difficulty 
is in getting our people to read the Church paper. Unfor- 
tunately, 7 am inclined to think that many would not read 
it if it were furnished free of charge. I do feel, however, | 
that if a larger number of our people could be induced to 
give the MESSENGER a trial, they would become confirmed 
readers because of its high value.” 

We might well wish for thousands of Church members — 
who not only have similar views, but who back them up — 
substantially as this good brother has done. As this paper 
will go into the merger after this month, it is not likely 
that the subscription price will again be raised above $2.00, — 
unless it turns out to be true that a reduction in price does 
not interest enough people to warrant such reduction. For 
years many people have told us that if the price were re- 
duced to $2.00, we would receive a large number of new 
subscriptions. The chance to demonstrate this is now at 
hand. 


misery, and with very little encouragemen‘ 
it can develop into a steady ache. But n 
at the rican ten! 


make me feel cheap and stupid. 
around until I see something I w. 
need of asking me to see its; e 
see it or they haven’t got it. 

And then, often without a w 
either side, < pick up what T’v 
hand it, with my nickel—or 4d 
the counter, and the transae 
If I’ve bought something I 
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need, why, no great harm’s done. I can 
forget it. 

Once, months ago, in a reckless moment, 
I bought a “dingus” I’ve not only still got, 
but don’t yet know how to use. 

It cost me $10, and every little while I 
remind myself of the things I could have 
done with that money. My five-and-ten 
blunders are not in that class. They never 
haunt me. 

One important service the five-and-ten 
does for me. It gathers up into one won- 
derful place, as into a museum, but far 
more humanly, 10,000 things of everyday 
use—most of which I don’t need. 

Talk about David Grayson’s “Adven- 
tures in Contentment!” Haif an hour in 
a five-and-ten does more to cool off my 
possessive fevers than three sermons on 
the sin of thing-worship. 

The five-and-ten has taught me enough 
for a series of talks to my Church-school 
class—not yet given or even asked for, 
let me say!—but I’ll give you just two 
more reasons why I frequent its crowded 
aisles. 

It proves to me that, once you find the 
workable idea, as Woolworth, Kresge & 
Co. have done, all the dreams of the re- 
formers are possible—equal rights for all, 
the ending of race prejudice, no extremes 
of wealth and poverty, the workability of 
a classless society, mass consumption as 
well as mass production, the fellowship of 
kindred minds (in the things they desire, 
anyway), the abolition of debt (no credit 
here!), free entertainment—or next door 
to free—for all who wish it, and—at holi- 
day time especially—a struggle which could 
qualify as a moral equivalent for war! 

The Churehes and the Government and 
business experts are all looking for such 
results as these. Let ’em spend a morning 
with me in our five-and-ten! 

Above all, the five-and-ten proves to me 
how right Kipling was when he said that 
the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are 
sisters under the skin; and how far more 
profoundly right was Paul when he told 
the men of Athens that God has made of 
one blood all nations. 


Upsetting the Balances 


The scientists say that there is such a 
thing as balance in nature, a balance 
which man can easily disturb, and often to 
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his cost, though sometimes to his advan- 
tage. 

Julian Huxley, who is usually a bit deep 
for me, is clear enough on this subject. In 
his book, “What Dare I Think,” now four 
years old, is this paragraph: 

Who would have thought that the 
throwing away of a piece of Canadian 
water-weed would have caused half 
the waterways of Britain to be blocked 
for a decade? or that the provision of 
pot cacti for lonely settlers’ wives 
would have led to Eastern Australia 
being overrun with forests of prickly 
pear? Who would have prophesied 
that the cutting down of forests on the 
Adriatie coasts, or in parts of Central 
Africa, could have reduced the land 
to a semi-desert, with the very soil 
washed away from the bare rock? Who 
would have thought that improved 
communication would have changed 
history by the spreading of disease— 
sleeping sickness into East Africa, 
measles in Oceania, very possibly 
malaria into ancient Greece? 


I can well believe in the idea, for I my- 
self remember 
yet been brought into the South, and I’ve 
heard my people tell of the coming of the 
potato bug, the Russian thistle, and other 
pests now well established. 

And we all recall how somebody brought 
a Mediterranean fruitfly to Florida, with 
ruin following in its train. 

All these plagues are no more than fa- 
miliar signs that nature got out of balance: 
and everybody remembers how Darwin 
traced the connection between the marri- 
age rate in England and the honey crop. 

One of the friends of my boyhood came 
to distinction as a naturalist by introdue- 
ing into the far Southwest the bug that 
makes it possible for Smyrna figs to ripen 
in California and Arizona. Another friend 
of those days brought to this country what 
we know as durum wheat. 

If you’d like a little mental exercise, 
think how this ability to change the bal- 
ance of things can work for good or harm 
in the Church. 

When a new soprano joins the choir, for 
instance; or when a new preacher with a 
new kind of pulpit style, comes to town. 

Sam Jones, the evangelist of thirty or 
forty years ago, put his mark on thousands 
of less able preachers, particularly in the 


A Naturalistic Approach to a Belief 


me) 


I hope I shall not be charged with ir- 
reverence if I take a notable text from 
St. Paul and substitute, for the moment, 
‘the word, It, for God. The pregnant phrase 
I wish to use is, “In Him we live and 
move and have our being.” Let us now 
read, “In It we live and move and have 
our being.” My reason for such a passing 
substitution is due to the fact that the 
original text predicates the personality of 
a supreme power. It is just this predica- 
tion of personality in the supreme power 
which creates a difficulty to the philo- 
sophie mind, and is seemingly a needless 
assumption in the scientific method and 
mind of today. To the philosopher, to 
speak of God as a person limits the idea 
of the infinite and all encompassing power 
jn the universe. To the scientist who is 
seeking to find and describe the natural 
order of events and the inherent forces 


_ producing the results in the various forms 
of inorganic and organic life, any intru- 


on of a supernatural power is beyond his 
s as a scientist. 

0 one, however, can deny the fact that 
e and move and have our being mm 
ing. Men have given that some- 
sorts of names, from Aristotle 
Herbert Spencer and Bergson. 

Mii de 


(A Footnote to Aquinas) 
Tue Rev. Epwin Heyt Devk, D.D. 


RELATIVITY 


If earth 
Were as a pea, 


The sun, a two foot ball— 
The nearest star would be as far 
As China. : 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


The fact that mankind is absolutely de- 
pendent upon forces and factors outside 
and beyond himself for his life and activi- 
ties is fundamental in all thinking. We 
may dislike to recognize and declare our 
utter dependence upon factors and forces 
without our own personal life, but if we 
stop to think, we realize the fact that we 
live only as we depend upon some central 
creative power, expressed in. varied forms 
of material and spiritual energy. 

~ Ganon Raven has well said, “The basic 
element in religion is the sense of reality 
that is outside ourselves and is not rela- 
tive, but absolute, of values which carry 
compelling assent, of something fixed and 
eternal, abiding while all else may change, 
and giving to the transient its worth.” 


when no boll weevil had’ 
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South. Bishop Quayle also set a fashion 
in preaching. There’s a preacher in Evans- 
ton, Ill., today, they say, who is changing 
the form and content of other preachers’ 
sermons. 

Doesn’t it all go to show that everybody 
needs to watch his step? But not to quit! 
For some present balances need redressing. 

Remember that quotation from the old 
school reader, said to have been spoken by 
an English statesman, George Canning, 
who had helped the South American states 
to break away from Spain: 

“T called the new world into existence 
to redress the balance of the old.” 


Our Citizen Unafraid 


There’s a man in the next street from 
me who pleases me mightily. He doesn’t 
know that I’ve watched him under fire, 
so he will never think, if he happens to 
read this, that I’m talking about him. 

The thing I like about him is that he 
can’t be scared into what most of us would 
call prudence and caution. 

He has a job which he could easily lose. 
He owes on his house, and most of his 
savings blew away in the year of the big 
wind. His wife is in poor health, and one 
of his children is so gifted that he ought 
to be given a chance at special—and ex- 
pensive—education. 

And yet this man makes himself the 
champion of one unpopular cause after 
another. He has more courage than an 
All-American football star, and more pa- 
tience than a flagpole-sitter, and can take 
more punishment than a_ professional 
wrestler. 

He hardly ever wins a fight. If it isn’t 
some moneyed interest that licks him, it 
will be a grafting politician or a narrow- 
minded group of fossils or somebody with 
a highly questionable ax to grind. 

But we his neighbors know him as one 
of the town’s most valuable assets. 

I said he scarcely ever wins a fight. 
That seems to be true, but, looking back 
down the years, it’s plain that he can’t 
have lost ’em all. 

At half a dozen points our town is well 
ahead of most towns of its size, and every 
one of those advance points stands for a 
fight in which my friend took a leading 
part. 

P. S.—He’s still got his job. 


and Life in God 


Hurriedly recall some of these factors and 
forees which make possible our living and 
acting. 

The whole productive and reproductive 
life of men is based on the earth from 
which he gets his food, fuels and metals; 
the very air he breathes and which puri- 
fies his blood-stream and makes possible 
his very existence; the water he drinks 
and which makes possible the world’s har- 
vests and commerce of the world; the 
clothing he wears from barbaric skins of 
beasts to the choice woolens of modern civ- 
ilization; the medicinal plants and miner- 
als which offer cure to his diseases; the 
seasons of the year which give rest and 
vigor, and challenge his life with heat and 
cold; the very sun itself upon which all 
life is dependent; the beating heart—that 
one central muscle of the body—which in 
our sleep or action determines our length 
of life; the nervous system which stands 
as sentinel amid the joys and dangers of 
physical sensations; the very fact of 
birth and death so largely dependent upon 
factors concurrent to our personal life; the 
whole process of a developing of life from 
its lowest to its highest forms; the grad- 
ual emerging of the moral laws and social 
ideals which make possible our individual 
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and social welfare; the loves which we there is purpose there must be a mind be- finds its true and complete expression in 
enjoy and which ennoble our being—all hind and above the plan. Here we must that Man of Galilee who taught us to call 
these are factors and forces we do not pass beyond the use of the word It, and God, “Our Father,” and Who lived and 


create ourselves, but are given by a power 
beyond and beneath and above all our lov- 
ing and being. 

But this dependence is not all that is 
revealed to the observant mind. This It, 
this first cause behind and above all crea- 
tion, reveals a world of order. We are not 
living in a haphazard world of chance 
which is forever reversing the procedure 
of the universe and making impossible any 
orderly movement of suns and seasons. 
The starry firmaments and the minutest 
forms of animal life move on in a pro- 
eedure which we call the reign of law. 
Despite earthquakes and floods, hurricanes 
and droughts, disease and accidental 
deaths, we know that the overwhelming 
fact is the abiding, orderly movement of 
planets, seasons, and evolutionary life. 
At first glance, the world movement seems 
like a mighty mechanism but no machine 
ever produced itself, nor can it reproduce 
its purts apart from a mind which con- 
ceived the mechanism. This It begins to 
take on an intelligence beyond any ma- 
terialistic force and forces the mind to 
find a power characterized by creative in- 
telligence. Mind, not matter, is the final 
emergent note in Reality. 

A still more vital feature of this orderly 
ongoing of nature emerges in the fact 
that a Purpose is revealed in the ongoing 
of life and history. From primeval life 
to the present age, one increasing purpose 
marks the geologic and human stages of 
development, a development which culmi- 
nates in man and the history of mankind. 
Man is the goal of creation. Whenever 


perceive a mind that is creative and direc- 
tive. True, it is a mind beyond the meas- 
ure of our personality and ways, but still 
a mind that has planned a universe and is 
resident in all the ongoings of history. But 
more than purpose is revealed in man. 
The supreme note in human life is the 
categorical moral imperative. The true 
and beautiful are incomplete without 
goodness. We live in a moral universe 
and all living and history are finally 
brought to a moral test. Material posses- 
sions, valor, talent, fascinating personality, 
are not enough. “What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?’’, still stands as the final 
judgment of life. Over and above all hu- 
man hungers, the cry of the normal man’s 
soul is for spiritual oneness with the life 
of Him we eall God. It is our abortive 
attempts to describe and define Him which 
stand in the way of many men to find 
Him and surrender to His will and way. 
In a righteousness which finds its peace 
and power in God, human nature will ever 
seek. One, and One only, attained to that 
perfect communion with God. Religion 


WINTER LULLABY 


Though shrill the note of lullaby, 
Keyed with alarm, 

So sure she tucks the good earth in— 
No thought of harm. 


—Meta Mathes. 


died for the redemption of humanity. 


I am fully aware that there is a modern 
school of theology which denies all valid- 
ity to what they call natural theology. 
Barth makes a complete divorce between 
the revelation of God in nature and man, 
and postulates a chasm which is crossed 
only by the breaking in of the supernat- 
ural upon the soul of man. If Barth is 
right, where then is the point of possible 
and conscious contact between man and 
God? No, if man is “made in the image 
of God”, then man’s search and hunger for 
God is the ground work of oneness and 
communion with God. Our human quest 
and knowledge of God is indeed incom- 
plete without a higher revelation made by 
God. But because seekers for God are His 
children, they may find Him ready to 
speak and give those high notes of mercy, 
forgiveness and salvation revealed in the 
words, life and cross of Jesus. “We are 
His offspring”; even paganism got that 
far in the natural approach to God. Paul 
at Athens recognized this natural quest 
as he declared, “That they might seek 
God, that they may feel after Him, if 
haply they might find Him, though He is 
not far from every one of us.” Thus 
religion is an abiding hunger and search 
in man for God. God is “nearer to us than 
breathing and closer than hands and feet.” 
Only “the pure in heart” can see Him,. 
but as we wait with open mind and heart 
He knocks at our heart’s door ready to 
enter in and abide, in a mystic oneness and 
communion which brings peace and the 
joy that no man can take from us. 


The Racial Problem in Germany Challenges the 


Christian World 


By Frank Ritcuie, Executive Secretary, American Christian Committee for German Refugees 


When you mention the plight of refugees 
from Nazi Germany to a Christian, he im- 
mediately expresses his sympathy for the 
Jews. He is completely unaware that 
thousands of Germans who are fleeing from 
the Nazi terror are members of his own 
faith — Christian, who because they are 
non-Aryan, that is, because they have even 
as little as one-eighth Jewish blood, are 
victims of racial persecution to the same 
extent as are the full-blooded Jews. 

This has been the grave error of world 
opinion in reference to the German ref- 
ugee problem—the error that the problem 
is solely a Jewish one. As a result, the 
Christians of the world have largely left 
to the Jews the matter of caring for the 
thousands of men and women, who, with 
their families, are leaving their homeland, 
which has become intolerable, to seek a 
haven elsewhere. These people are in the 
majority of cases without funds or em- 
ployment. Economie conditions in Europe 
make it extremely difficult for them to be 
absorbed through the regular channels of 
work. In a few scattered cases, they are 
receiving help from friends or relatives. 
But the majority must depend upon relief 
agencies like ours for the very necessities 
of life. 

The Jews in the United States, Great 
Britain and other nations, moved by the 
poignant sufferings of their fellow-believ- 
ers in Germany, victims of this ugly per- 
secution, age-old plague of anti-Semitism, 
have answered the call magnificently. A 
vast Jewish network has spread over the 
world, providing the fund necessary for 
immediate relief and eventual settlement 
and rehabilitation in Palestine and other 
countries. 

But what of the Christian refugees? 
There have been, up to this time, no agen- 
cies organized to care for them. Few lim- 


ited funds outside of those secured by the 
Friends have been raised among Christians 
in the United States or Europe to provide 
adequately for their needs. The service 
now being rendered these refugees in Eu- 
rope must be reinforced quickly with money 
or the service will be withdrawn by ne- 
cessity. The Jewish agencies have, in so 
far as their funds permit, attempted to 
help, but is it fair to ask the Jews to 
carry a burden which is rightfully ours? 
Is it not time now for Christians to realize 
that the German refugee problem is their 
responsibility too—and that this responsi- 
bility must be met immediately if the 
Christian brotherhood is to have a vital 
significance? The longer we delay in 
placing these refugees in countries where 
they are acceptable, the more pressing and 
expensive becomes the task in a country 
where they are temporarily existing. 


Viewed in its larger aspects, anti- 
Semitism in Germany is not merely a local 
epidemic. Inflamed by the false and 
wicked racial Nazi philosophy, the fires of 
racial hatred are spreading rapidly, until 
they threaten to endanger the world. 
Everywhere German Fascism and its ridie- 
ulous Aryan worship is rearing its ugly 
head and the world is in danger of revert- 
ing to the dark days of the Inquisition. It 
means not alone racial oppression, but pol- 
itical enslavement, the deprivation of the 
rights of free speech, free press and as- 
sembly. Fascism has planted the seeds of 
these flowers of evil in its very soil, and 
they grow quickly and wildly. We must 
stamp them out now lest they overrun the 
world. To assist these unfortunate ref- 
ugees in their distress is one way in which 
Christian America can start flowing cur- 
rents of goodwill and better understand- 
ing. 

This is the larger danger of Hitler’s 


National Socialism, with which we must 
be concerned. But in its more immediate 
effects, there is the stark fact that at least 
2,500 non-Aryan Christians who have fled 
from Germany are now facing acute poy- 
erty and starvation. As the winter ap- 
proaches, their lot becomes even more dif- 
ficult. There must be warm clothing and 
coal to heat the barren shelters which they 
eall home. 

A poignant picture of conditions comes 
to me in a letter from Paris: 

“. . . The subway doorsteps, benches 
and bridges are very often the only beds 
for these men, who have had comfortable 
houses at home in their better days. . . . 
Some of them cannot stand the change in 
their life physically and die of illness and 
starvation, others commit suicide. Few 
are so remarkably strong in body and mind 
that they can stand it for a while and say 
that the experience did not hurt them be- 
cause they know now what a life in misery 
means in a big city like Paris, with the 
winter before them. It would only make 
them fight all the more for better condi- 
tions. 


, Very often we cannot bear to 


think of the outrageous injustice of it all. 
Why should a man, because he is a Jew, 
a Catholic, a Social Democrat, a pacifist, 
a man of. honest conviction, who has been 


working and saving and also helpful toe 4 


others, now go about homeless, timid, hu- 
miliated, like a beggar? Surely he ean- 
not go without the only comfort in life 


which he may find — without friends. — 


Surely it is our duty to turn a friendly — 
world’s opinion towards him who faces — 


the wintertime without a home, without — 


food, without a right to stay and live and 
work anywhere.” 


This letter speaks only of the men w 
have more phywiew strength to on ae 


ie 


~ Roman Catholics. 
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suffering. How much more intolerable it 
is for women and children. 


The non-Jewish refugees are divided in- 
to two major groups. There are the non- 
Aryan Christians who are compelled to 
leave Germany because of racial discrimi- 
nation; and there are the Christians who 
are subjected to intellectual and political 
persecution because they refuse to conform 
to Nazi beliefs. In this latter group are 
professors, writers, pacifists, socialists, 
clergymen and liberal thinkers of every 
profession. There are also many whose 
integrity of spirit makes it impossible for 
them to live in Germany while National 
Socialism destroys intellectual, religious 
and political liberty. 


These refugees in many cases have an 
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excellent cultural and educational back- American Christian Committee for German 
ground. The Central File of Refugee Pro- Retugees was recently formed with leaders 


fessional Workers, in July, 1935, listed 
among the Christians 88 doctors, 135 law- 
yers and economists, 71 chemists, engi- 
neers and architects, 53 artists, 241 phil- 
ologists and journalists, 89 social workers, 
10 laboratory workers and 57 secretaries, 
clerks, etc. These people have regarded 
themselves and have been regarded as pure 
Germans of Christian faith and practice. 
But in Hitler Germany they are unwanted 
because one of their forbears, either a 
parent or grandparent, was of Jewish 
origin. 

It was in response to the desperate needs 
of these non-Aryan Christians and at the 
request of James G. McDonald, High Com- 
missioner for German refugees, that the 


of the Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, 
Friends, Methodist Episcopal, Protestant 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Reformed de- 
nominations as members. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman is chairman and Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper is secretary. It is the finest organ- 
ized movement in the United States 
through which Protestant Church members 
can render financial assistance to their 
suffering German brethren and co-operate 
in a great humanitarian task. $400,000 is 
needed for immediate relief, settlement 
and rehabilitation of this group of ref- 
ugees. Contributions should be sent to the 
Committee’s headquarters, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


The Challenge of the Man of Galilee to Our Age 


As the times are passing and each new 
day opens its portals of inspiration and 
hope to an anxious and suffering world, 
two questions are before the minds of 
everyone. First, when will these terrible 
economie conditions in which all the na- 
tions of the earth are involved, come to 
an end? Second, what are the forees or 
influence that shall bring blessed peace 
and happiness once more to all mankind? 


Has the Christian Church an Answer? 


To the first question no definite reply 
can be given just now. Statesmen, social 
students and prophets have made idle and 
futile conjectures so far. But their visions 
and wisdom have not been verified. On 
the other hand, both English and Ameri- 
can leaders in thought and activities of 
the conservative class, have become satis- 
fied that the end is not yet in sight. And 
the politicians of nearly all of the allied 
countries over the way are now declaring 
that they have lost hope of a settlement 
of the great struggles of the nations un- 
der their respective burdens of unrest and 
uncertainties as to the future. Still there 
are prophets here as elsewhere who are 
reading again the “Oracles of Legendary 
Lore and Political Intrigues”’, asserting 
that the reign of the Arch-Conspiracy and 
Arch-Monstrosity of world-wide economic 
depressions and disasters is nearing its 
end. Every serious well-meaning Chris- 
tian mind is devoutly agreeable to such a 
prophecy. But is it true? ; 

Unfortunately, however, these prophets 
may not be any surer of their positions, 
in regard to the consummation of things, 
than are many of the common people who 
reason from other premises. One thing is 
certain, however, whether they know or 
are ignorant of the future and its fatali- 
ties, that the present events as they are 
passing are casting shadows before us of 
unmistakable evidences of a world-wide 
change in everything. And this change 
will affect the civilizations of men every- 
where, through every mental, social, polit- 
ical, moral, and spiritual relation. But let 
it be known that the civilizations of our 
world will not be that of one nation alone, 
nor eyen that of our own land, America. 
Nor will the intellectual and social stand- 
ards of mankind reflect those of past 
ages. Neither will the political and moral 
life of humanity be shifted to the higher 
levels of Utopian or Bellamian idealisms. 
And neither will the spiritual turns of 
aspirations and services of our Christian 
men and women be condensed into any 
particularized ecclesiastical creeds, like 
those of Protestantism, or that of the 
These are positively 
settled conclusions if present events are 
‘the harbingers of actual truths. 


"ayy The Coming Change 
this change, coming as 


‘men and their institutions, 
Fos) ‘ 


it surely 
Christian 


By the Rev. Wii1tAM FRANCIS BERGER 


GOD WILL UNDERSTAND 


Why need I be perturbed 
About the whisperings of men? 
Their thoughts count less with time. 


God alone will understand— 
As to what I do 
And what I am! 


—A. Ruth Gise. 


and otherwise, will have little to do of 
themselves, aside from the all-dominating 
forces that are now concerting for the 
final overthrow of all governments not in 


accord with the principles of the King- 


dom of Jesus Christ. Beyond any doubts, 
this seems to be the Divine Plan for all 
such troublous times as we are facing. 
And no one alive to present affairs can 
fail to see that the deepening movement 
toward a higher world’s destiny is on its 
secret way to transform the conditions 
of men. Of a truth, these men will soon 
be called to cooperate with the mighty 
Spirit Who is even now mastering the sit- 
uation and whose ways cannot be delayed 
nor frustrated by the evil minded 
geniuses across the seas, nor by the mis- 
guided heads of our Government, however 
much conceit they may have toward the 
solution of our troubles. The task is so 
great—ereater than European or Amer- 
ican Powers can solve with all of their 
political machinery or pitiful systems of 
economie philosophies of scores of Brain 
Trusters. The time is so short and the 
hour hand of destiny is moving to its 
focus. These facts cannot be denied any 
longer. But between the present and the 
hour when God’s Program and Policy of 
readjustments in human things shall be- 
come eternally effective, the days for His 
movements will be long enough for Him. 
For, it is sure that His touch with the 
interests of His earth must be immediate, 
and His eyes are so intent upon man’s own 
time and his schedules of action, that 
the nations which will feel and see can as- 
suredly know what problems are to be 
solved; can sense the very hours when 
their solutions are approved of Heaven; 
can look forward to a golden era of plenty 
and everlasting peace! 


A New Leadership Is Needed . 


Meanwhile, however, the insistence of 
God shall be upon a new leadership under 
the direct Presence and Power of one 
known to our world as the Man of Gali- 
lee. Men in every walk of life must learn 
at last that they have failed to bring 
the world to His ideals of belief and ser- 
vice. And this faet cannot be denied any 
longer by the social, political, and spiritual 
leaders of today. They cannot be blind to 
the truth of this assertion, For, though 


they may have tried to lead on, their 
economic regimes have not fed the hun- 
gering multitudes of the earth on the real 
Bread of Life. Their social visions and 
associations have been for the most part 
travesties upon the brotherhood which 
Christ ordained and His wonderful King- 
dom of Love. Their governments of per- 


missive, coercive, and military policies 
have been nothing more than _ political 
tragedies. And their spiritual achieve- 


ments so-called, it must be confessed, have 
not been revolutionary enough to reach 
even the smallest fragments of earth’s 
unnumbered and unsaved millions! What 
a thing it is to say so! 


A New World-Consciousness 


And thus it is clear that another world- 
consciousness—let it be called—must be- 
come active with all men—a consciousness 
that will depend upon the sovereign Spirit 
and Program of Jesus Christ, the Self- 
Consciousness of God Himself for the in- 
spirations of love and the incentives for 
sacrifice and service. Out of this will 
grow the new principles and purposes of 
fine considerations and consecrations of all 
men, And this, in turn, will do away 
with the awful anarchies of modern civil- 
izations now so regnant in every channel 
of human society. From first to last, then, 
Jesus Christ must be the Leader in every 
sphere of life. The captains of industry 
with their competitive selfishness and 
greed; the leaders of society with their 
hypocritical traffie in human things; the 
exponents of politics with their abortions 
of all law and conscienceless equations of 
justice; and the advoeates of religious 
movements with their revisions of creeds 
and ecclesiastical organizations—all of 
these must submit themselves and their 
pets to the supreme Mind and Lead of 
the wonderful Christ of God Who lives 
today as ever in the cosmic world. 


The Unified Religious Forces of America 


If the material orders of the world must 
and will become subject to the leadership 
of Jesus Christ, how much more essential 
then that the religious forces of a country 
like ours should become unified into a 
National Body for purposes, feelings, and 
convictions as Dr. Speer once declared in 
a stirring speech not so long ago. The 
Roman Catholic Church must see this 
equally with the Protestants if the lead- 
ers in Christian thought and services are 
not blind to the signs of the times. That 
great Chureh with all its wonderful herit- 
ages of ecclesiastical consistencies and 
creations, has not succeeded, since its he- 
ginning, in stemming the amazonian tide 
of sin and damnation that now is surely 
overwhelming the whole earth with 
despair, destruction, and spiritual death, 
all the more so in European lands. The 
present Pope’s last pathetic plea for a 
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world peace and prosperity is the strong 
confession of that Chureh that it has 
failed to redeem a lost world from utter 
wrongs and’ terrible sins. Protestant 
Christianity has also sent through its 
various denominations a similar appeal, 
though not a whit less pathetic and plaus- 
ible, to a sin-cursed, erime-ridden, and 
selfish and eruel disobedient world. 

3ut it may be asked, are these pitiable 


pleas from these great religious bodies 
falling upon sympathetic National Con- 
sciousnesses; upon receptive national 


hearts; upon responsive national lives? 
If they are, then the world’s educational 
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and religious forees had better take heed 
once more, and most speedily, to the man- 
dates of the King of Kings, and gather 
themselves together under Him for ae- 
knowledgment of His’ anguish-smitten 
Love and Saerifice on the Cross, to win 
back the lost Cause and Casualties of hu- 
manity to Himself and His everlasting 
Kingdom of Peace and Righteousness. If 
they are, then, the Roman Catholie Church 
and every Protestant body had better take 
the practical suggestions of common sense 
and begin a nation-wide season of prayer 
and penitence, beseeching God for Christ’s 
sake to deliver us from all personal hates, 
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jealousies, spites, and bitterness; and 
from the awful erimes of materialistic 
foolishness, humanistic nonsense, and the 
insane follies of degrading religious fads 
and cults so dominant in everv section of 
our country and the world. In this way— 
and in no other way—can the world’s 
Christian ideas and ideals be fully real- 
ized and contribute to the happiness, hope, 
prosperity, and eternal peace of mankind! 


THE MAN OF GALILEE HAS ISSUED 
HIS FINAL CHALLENGE TO A FAST- 
DECAYING AND DYING WORLD! 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


FOVR-HVNDRED -VEARS 
A=NPRINTED- ENGLISH BIBLE AS 


The English Bible in Public Life 


Does It Make a Difference? 


Puitiep WHITWELL WILSON 


Special Correspondent, “New York Times” 


It is 400 years since a Tudor England 
received the first complete printed Bible. 
This 4th centenary suggests two questions: 
first, what attention did the English pay 
to their Bible when it was handed to 
them? Secondly, what difference did the 
Bible make to the life of the English- 
speaking commonwealths? 

The great translator of the Bible into 
English was William Tyndale. “If God 
spare my life,” said Tyndale to a learned 
scholar, “ere many years I will cause a 
boy that driveth the plough shall know 
more of the Scripture than thou dost.” A 
noble boast that was abundantly justified. 

The historian John Richard Green de- 
clared that “England became the people 
of a book, and that book was the Bible.” 
Nor does his testimony stand alone. As a 
historian, Professor Macauley Trevelyan 
holds ‘the Order of Merit, and he tells us 
that “a new generation” of Elizabethans 
grew up “under the influence of the Bible, 
the Prayer Book, and loyalty to the 
Queen.” Among the influences of a forma- 
tive period, the Bible came first. 

The reading of the Bible has been an 
accepted habit of the British Common- 
wealth of nations. 

The Prime Ministers of Great Britain, 
one after the other, have been men of 
the Bible. The entire thinking of Glad- 
stone was based upon what he ealled “the 
impregnable rock of Holy Seripture”. 
Lord Salisbury was a devout Churehman, 
and so with Asquith, the Congregational- 
ist; Balfour, MacDonald, and Bonar Law, 
the Presbyterians; Lloyd George, the 
Baptist; and Stanley Baldwin, the 
Anglican of Methodist ancestry, who, in 
outspoken fashion, confesses that without 
the Bible, he would be hard pressed by 
the weight of his responsibilities. 

John Bright, the British Quaker states- 
man, lifted the oratory of the House of 
Commons and of the political platform 
into the realm of propheey by his devo- 
tion to the Bible. Joseph Chamberlain, 
like Theodore Roosevelt, taught in a Sun- 
day School. The world has recently ac- 
claimed King George on his silver jubilee, 
and the acclaim has been more than a 
formality. The-King promised his mother, 
Queen Alexandra, that he would read the 
Bible every day, and he states that he has 
kept the promise. 

What has been the result of the read- 
ing of the Bible? Let us appeal again to 
the historians. 


GOD’S ARITHMETIC 


I will tell you, brethren, we need to 
learn God’s arithmetic. It is different from 
man’s. We haven’t got it right. God’s 
arithmetic—I w ill tell it to you. This is 
God’s addition: “Seek .ye first. the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness, and all 
these other things shall be added to you.” 
God’s subtraction: “From him that hath 
not, shall be subtracted that which he 
seemeth to have.” God’s multiplication: 
“He that supplieth seed for the sower and 
bread for food shall multiply your seed 
for sowing, that you, being enriched in 
everything, may abound unto every good 
work.” God’s division: what Jesus said to 
the disciples on the mountainside when 
the multitude was there, the loaves and 
fishes distributed, “Divide this among 
those of the multitude.” That is God’s 
arithmetic, and we need to learn it, as it 
seems to me.—Rev. E. Y. Mullins, D.D. 


Of the England that received the Book 
400 years ago, John Richard Green writes 
that “no greater moral change ever passed 
over a nation’. Trevelyan puts it thus: 
“The effect of the continual domestic 
study of the Book upon the national char- 
acter, imagination, and intelligenee for 
nearly three centuries to come, was great- 
er than that of any literary movement in 
our annals, or any religious movement 
since the coming of St. Augustine.” 


That verdict has never been upset. For 
more than 60 years Queen Victoria reigned 
over a never-expanding empire. On one 
occasion she received certain chieftains 
in audience. To her navy and her army 
she did not allude, but she handed them 
a Bible. “This,” she said, “is the secret 
of England’s greatness,” 

Read the Bible, and does not its influ- 
ence cease to be a mystery? Here is the 
Book of Life—the book that reveals how 
life is lived and might be lived; why life 
is worth while; why life should be shared 
with others; the power by which life is 
redeemed and safeguarded and enriched; 
the opportunities in life; its responsibili- 
ties; the perils that menace life, and the 
purposes that life fulfills. The entire per- 
spective of the Bible is focused on the 
Christ who came that we might have life 
and have it more abundantly. It has been 
of supreme advantage to the English- 
speaking world that the leadership in 


every field should have been brought by 
the Bible into touch with what is meant 
by life. 

The Bible is full of all sorts and econ- 
ditions of men and women and children. 
Reading the Bible, we arrive at the value 
of the individual or we learn respect for 
others. Also, we learn respect for our- 
selves. The Bible thus makes citizens, and 
in the English-speaking world it prepared 
the people for the franchise. 

The Bible insists on rectitude. 
revival of interest in the Bible was fol- 
lowed in Britain by a movement for po- 
litical reform. If public life is clean this 
is the reason. 


The Bible denounces oppression and re- 
quires that wrongs be righted. In the 
British Empire there has been a growing 
sensitiveness to injustices of every kind. 

The transformation of Great Britain 
from an old into a new country was 
achieved mainly by the men of the Bible. 
John Howard read that we should visit 
the prisoners in their affliction, and he 
flung himself into the task of reforming 
the jails. Wilberforce on one side of the 
Atlantic, like Whittier on the other, read 
that Christ died for all men on the eross. 
They flung themselves into the erusade 
against slavery. 


The Bible ineuleated a reverence for 
laws justly administered. 
periods of strain and stress there have 
been scores of revolutions. In the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries sovereignty has 
been unshaken in its stability. These have 
been the countries where it is safest to 
live. 

The Bible emphasizes sound prineiples 
of commercial ethies. Amid the greatest 
depression in the annals of mankind the 
financial credit of the English-speaking 
commonwealth is maintained. There has 
been grave unemployment as elsewhere, 
but, on the whole, a much higher standard 


of living. The material reserves of these 
countries have been as impressive as their — 


moral reserves, 


The Bible asserts liberty of conscience 
At the conclusion of ee 


and of culture. 
war not one English-speaking demoer 
had seriously to abridge freedom of sp 
or of the press, or to suspend a repres 
tive system of government. The suff 
has been extended, and throughout t 
Orient, from the Philippines to } ; 
has been the aim of \these ‘co 


Every 


During the 


a 
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put an end to the old colonial system, sub- 
stituting autonomous administration, 

The English-speaking democracies have 
displayed a volume of initiative which, in 
the aggregate, far surpasses the achieve- 
ments, however notable they may have 
been, of countries where the Bible is less 
known. The railway, the steamship, the 
automobile, the use of power in. industry, 
postal and telegraph services, electric 
light, moving pictures, the games most 
generally and healthily played out of doors 
—these illustrations of such initiative are 
unchallengeable. Boy Scouts, girl guides, 
foreign missions, campaigns against drugs, 
drink, and other evils—most of such ef- 
forts originated in the English-speaking 
world, 

The Bible contains a gospel of peace, 
and in their demand for peace the Bible- 
loving democracies have been conspicuous. 
Despite militarism elsewhere they termi- 
nated conscription after the war, and in 
the spirit of the prophet Isaiah they have 
sought steadily to limit armaments. 
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Here is an inventory of familiar phe of cost. But a knowledge of the Bible 
nomena that anybody can check up for can only be acquired by a personal invest- 
himself. We cannot open a newspaper or ment of time which is worth more than 
enter into conversation without finding money. That investment has yielded a 
that the facts are as stated. generous dividend of influence both for 
= é : : : the individual : ‘or society 
Not that there is any special virtue in lividual and for society. 
« 24 » ve s]« » j 4 ig Mor , ‘os . 
a Bible translated into English. Turn to They who visit London are impressed 
any country and men of the Bible leave by the profound reverenee with which 


names held in peculiar honor, Certainly 
Norway has her Nansen, a great explorer, 
statesman, and friend of the friendless. 
He read the Bible. England had her 
Ruskin, the apostle of beauty in the city, 
the Church, and the home. He read the 
Bible. Russia had her Tolstoy, the pioneer 
of social justice. He read the Bible. China 
had her Sun Yat-Sen, architect of demoe- 
racy. He read the Bible. India had her 
Gandhi, champion of the untouchables. He 
reads the Bible. Germany was uplifted 
by the character of Hindenburg. This 
war lord, who became a pillar of peace, 
was a man of the Bible. 


The Bible today is to be had almost free 


millions of people observe Armistice Day, 
crowding into Whitehall, overflowing into 
Trafalgar Square, and uniting their voices 
in the great hymn, “Our God, our help in 
ages past”. No less remarkable is the 
spectacle of enormous crowds at a football 
game attended by the King and Queen, 
who, with a band of the Guards, join the 
people in singing a hymn like “Abide 
with Me” in order to pass the time. It 
was the Bible of Wyelif that evoked the 
spirit of Lollardy which swept over the . 
Kngland of the Middle Ages and inspired 
the songs of the people. It is the Bible 
that in the 20th century, with its dangers 
and difficulties, fills the land with musie. 


The Significance of the Hungarians in America 


At the foot of the Himalaya is a lonely 
grave. On the octagonal column above 
this tomb the traveller may read an epi- 
taph: 

“Alexander Csoma de Koros 
A native of Hungary... ” 

The eyes of the Scientific Societies of 
the world this year will turn towards that 
far away tomb. Homage will be rendered 
to the man, 

“Who (now I read the rest of the epitaph) 
to follow out Philological Researches, 

Resorted to the East; 

And after years passed under privations, 

Such as have been seldom endured, 

And patient labor in the cause of Science, 

Compiled a Dictionary and Grammar 

Of the Tibetan language 

His best and real monument.” 


A poor boy,—with regards to intellectual 


powers not a genius, but an example of 
industry and perseverance,—after many 
years of systematic preparatory studies, 
left his native village in Hungary, and 
started out on a long and arduous scien- 
tific career. Across the Balkan, Syria and 
Persia—mostly on foot, alone, or joining 
caravans, arrives in Central Asia, Bokhara, 
Afghanistan, the Punjab, Kashmir, to- 
wards the borders of China,—then Tibet 
and Hindustan. For years he was work- 
ing in the abodes of Buddhist monks, 
sometimes in villages of ten thousand feet 
elevation, in a small room, without fire, 
and without light at night. Wrapped up 
in woolens, on a mat on the floor he sat, 
ate, slept and studied. He sat, rarely go- 
ing out for any recreation. He ate his 
simple meals of tea in Tartar fashion, and 
a little rice. He studied hundreds of large 
books, meanwhile collecting 40,000 Tibet- 
an words for his Dictionary and Grammar 
of two volumes of 588 quarto pages, pub- 
lished at the expense of the British gov- 
ernment,—exactly one hundred years ago. 
In February, 1834, the indefatigable Hun- 
garian Student, very far from his native 
land, “due to his extraordinary merits”, 
received from the Asiatie Society the flat- 
tering distinction of being unanimously 
elected as its honorary member. Few, if 
any foreign savants, have been honored 
by Englishmen as he was, in appreciation 
of the key he gave in the hands of Scien- 
tists to open the doors to the treasure 
house of a vast “terra incognita.” : 
But, though grateful to his patrons, this 

laurel could not stop him on his career. 
We find a few more words of inscripion 
on his gravestone: 

“On the road to H’Lassa 

To resume his labors 

He died at this place...” 

Where was he really going? What was 

the motive which led him to devote him- 
self to these linguistic, literary and his- 
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torical researches? What induced him to 
disregard the alluring prospect at home of 
a professorial chair in a famous college, 
and to face all the trials, struggles, dan- 
gers and hairbreadth escapes of his long 
sojourn? 

His true aim, his “one thing”, his burn- 
ing desire was to discover some trace of 
the origin of his people. From that last 
Sunday in Hungary, when with joyful 
serenity he said to his friend: “Well, with 
God’s help, I am leaving tomorrow,” and 
they drank their parting glass in some old 
Tokay,—until his grave at the end of his 
unbeaten track in the dense, fever-infested 
jungle of the sub-Himalayan belt; he un- 
ceasingly had one goal, and in his pursuit 
of it, only the Himalaya could stop him... 

* * * 


One Hungarian started out to the Hast, 
for the past. 


One million Hyngarians entered on a 
journey to the West, for the future. 


Csoma de Koros died before he reached 
his goal. It is still an unsolved problem; 
from where did the Hungarians come? 
But, there is a more important question, 
for what did they come from the East to 
the West? What is—if any—the signifi- 
canee of their coming? If it is true that 
“the mere fact of existence implies a mis- 
sion”, and if every nation of the world 
has its own special mission that cannot 
be fulfilled by any other one; what was, 
and is, the mission of the Hungarian race? 
If every nation contributes something to 
the common treasure house of mankind, 
what was, and what is, the characteristic 
contribution of the Hungarians, without 
which humanity would be poorer and with 
the destruction of which the human race 
would be impoverished? 

Hungarians have three favorite birds. 
These birds symbolize the contributions of 
the Hungarian race. 

First was the “Turul’, the Hungarian 
Eagle. Mounting up with mighty wings, 
the “Turul” flew over Asia and alighted 
on the banks of the Danube in the heart 
of Europe. These wild, pagan warriors 
of an Oriental race with their standard 
bearing the image of the “Turul” at their 
head, galloped across the Continent, of 
Asia to Central Europe, using their ar- 
rows wits extraordinary effect,* attacking 
the enemies with peculiar tactics which 
won the admiration of Emperor Leo. AlI- 
ways westward, always attacking, until 
they arrive in their promised land. There, 
the “Turul” stops and turns its head to 
the East, ready no longer to attack, but 
only to defend. It is a strange fact in 
history, that these Hungarian tribes of the 
East turn against the East, and try to stop 
the migration of people, and to prevent the 


invasion of more of the barbarian races 
from Asia to Europe. 

On the stage of their history there ap- 
pears now the second bird ot the Hun- 
garians, the swallow, building its nests 
under the eaves of the houses, which took 
the place of the tents of the migrating 
race. The wild fighters become peaceful 
builders of a state where in the valley 
of the Danube many people (Thracians, 
Celts, Romans, Goths, Huns, Langobards, 
Avards, Slavs, Franks, ete.) tried in vain 
to settle, none of them survived. It was 
the Magyars only who succeeded in estab- 
lishing a permanent state, now more than 
a thousand years old, with a constitution, 
(The so-called “Golden Bull’) almost as 
old as the English Magna Charta. The 
ancient altar on which they offered snow 
white mares to the God of Wars (Hadur) 
was replaced by that other altar, which 
reminded the worshipper of the Lamb of 
God. The Calvary idea faded away before 
the glory of the Calvary idea, 

Just as the country is open to the waters 
of the Danube, rolling down from the 
West, so too, the cultural developments of 
the Hungarians received streams of West- 
ern ideas. In fact, every new wave in 
the West was soon felt in the valley of 
the Danube, where the Hungarians settled. 
The Religious Association of the Middle 
Age, the Period of Chivalry, the Renais- 
sance, Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion, the Baroque Style, the Democratic 
ideas of the West, the Rationalism and 
Romanticism found open gates to Hun- 
gary. 

Though Hungary assimilated the West- 
ern Civilization, yet she maintained her 
national peculiarities. The court of king 
Matthias, the son of John Hunyadi, who 
for a long time saved Europe from the 
Turkish yoke, became famous for art and 
sciences. Hungary developed rapidly in- 
to a nation of statesmen, scholars and 
orators, and gave to the world not only 
famous linguists like Csoma de Koros, but 
other scientists of international recogni- 
tion, like Bolyai the mathematician, Eot- 
vos in physies, Count Szechenyi, who 
spanned the first suspension bridge over 
the Danube and founded the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Louis Kossuth, who 
enjoyed the magnanimous hospitality of 
the American nation, and whose English 
addresses are taught in the universities 
of Great Britain as examples of oratory. 
“The grand old man of Hungary”, Count. 
Apponyi, who as an international politician 
attended all the Peace Conferences of the 


*“A sagittis Hungarorum libera nos 
Domine”, was the prayer of the nations 
in Europe. 
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last 5V years, and who as the chief dele- 
, J , My yg rl 
gate of Hungary to sign the Trianon Trea- 
ty, putting forward his arms, and with 
tears running down his face, said: ‘Cut off 
these arms, but do not ask me to sign.” 
Here are a few of the numerous names 


from the history of the little country of 
constructive swallows, names, all the more 
brilliant because of their dark back- 
ground. Hungary never enjoyed contin- 


ued peace during the thousand years of 
her history. The “Turul”’ keeping watch 
over the country’s cultural development 
very often had to mobilize all his forces 
and swoop down upon the invading en- 
emies, devastating hordes of Asia,—now 
the merciless Mongols and then the Turks, 
These bitter warfares extended over sev- 
eral centuries and the Hungarian valor 
and gallantry which preserved Europe 
from being overrun by the hordes of semi- 
barbarian conquerors, gained for the na- 
tion the distinguishing titles: “Bulwark of 
Christendom” and “Hero of Europe” (by 
Michelet, the great French historian) to 
whom the whole civilized world owed a 
debt. In these desperate struggles Hun- 
gary was not only left to her own resources 
to face these enemies, but being located 
as a lonely island in the midst of the 
ocean of Slavdom and Germandom, Hun- 
gary’s independence was ever threatened 
by these mighty waves. There were per- 
iods when Hungary, while pouring out her 
blood like water in the distinctive perform- 
ance of her historic role, the defence of 
Western Civilization, had to defend her- 
self against the West during the 400 
years of ruling of the Hapsburg Dynasty, 
and now since the World War Hungary 
has had to wage a desperate struggle for 
her mere existence on account of the Tri- 
anon Treaty. 

At first thought it seems to be almost 
a miracle that in the stormy history of 
Hungary the third bird could have a role 
at all, that is the nightingale. 

Yet Hungary can offer to the world a 
rostrum of poets like Petofi,—the world 
famous bard of national as well as world 
liberty, to whom poetry was not rhythm, 
nor rhyme, nor stanza, nor mere imagina- 
tion but real life. His patriotism was not 
mere poetic expression after which he went 
to dine with his friends. One day sing- 
ing: 

“One thought afflicts my soul with dread: 

That I might snugly die in bed! 

There fading slowly like a blighted flower, 

Gnaw’d by a secret worm from hour to 

hour; 

Or wasting like a candle in the gloom, 

Standing abandon’d in an empty room... 

But let me be a tree that lightning 

crosses, 

Or that the twisting tempest tears and 

tosses; ... 

Proclaiming that the despot’s day is done, 

And gathering to the battle everyone; 

There would I gladly die 

Amid the battle ery; 

There yield the last young drop of my 

heart’s blood, 

Denouncing with my lips man’s servi- 

tude... 

Upon my lifeless corpse 

Then tread the battle horse.” ... 
and the next day leaving his young wife 
and new-born baby he throws his liberty 
loving life under the heels of the gallop- 
ing Cossack horses. His career was meteor- 
ic, and when only 26 he was buried—no 
man knows the place where in general 
trench with his unknown and unnumbered 
fellow patriots. He vanished like a wan- 
dering star, yet only the works of Shakes- 
peare and Bunyan, besides the Bible, 
have been translated into more languages 
than his. Even communists acknowledged 
him as theirs, though no poet had more 
glowing national and passionate patriotism 
than he. = 

Then, may I mention only one and only 
one more name, that of the most conspicu- 
ous of the prose-writers, Jokai, with his 
300 volumes, 

While my thoughts were roaming over 
the vast field of Hungarian literature, my 
little daughter turned on the radio and 
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by chance I heard the United States Mar- 
ine Band in Washington playing the II. 
Hungarian Rhapsody. Yes, music! In 
this cultural aeria you find even more of 
the characteristics of the Hungarian 
people. The Hungarian nightingale! 
Hauntingly beautiful melodies and peculiar 
rhythms, not only in the interpretations 
and inimitably individual embellishments 
of Hungarian gypsies, but also in the in- 
terpretation of the classical masters of mu- 
sic, who gave freedom to the Hungarian 
nightingale over the whole world. 

It is only natural that, for example, 
Liszt, being native of Hungary, has a 
natural love for his national music, as we 
see especially in the 14 “Rhapsodies Hon- 
groises”, in the Legend of St. Elizabeth, 
and the symphonic poem of “Hungaria.” 
But there can be no national prejudice 
to which may be attributed the love for 
Hungarian music in the heart of Haydn, 
the first composer of note, who embodies 
the Hungarian peculiarities (“Rondo all 
‘Ongarese’”’) of Schubert, who has made 
the greatest use of Hungarian elements 
(the splendid “Divertissement a la hon- 
grois”, the C major Symphony, the A mi- 
nor string quartet, the phantasie in C 
major, all full of Hungarian feeling and 
character), and above all, of Brahms in 
the “Ungarische Tanze”, which are noth- 
ing more than the transcriptions for the 
piano of the wild performance of the Hun- 
garian bards (also in the sextets for 
strings, the G minor quartet, ete.). 

* * * 

Now after all these things what shall 
we say about the significance of the Hun- 
garians in America? 

The Hungarian Eagle, the “Turul” had 
its role in the past. With pardonable 
pride the Hungarians in America very 
often refer to Commandant Colonel Kovats 
the cavalry drillmaster of George Wash- 
ington, who fought for the cause of the 
country until his heroic death, together 
with many other Hungarian hussars. But 
although Hungarians participated in great 
numbers in the foundation of the country, 
much more outstanding is their role in 
the saving of the United States in the 
Civil War. One fifth of the Hungarians 
inthe country voluntarily registered in 
the army of Abraham Lincoln. No other 
nationality approached this proportion, 
nor the number of the Hungarian Colonels 
and even higher officers in the Union 
Army. It is beyond my limited time to go 
into the interesting details of the romance 
of the “Turul” in America. 

A host of simple folks, nest building 
swallows, came over into this country, 
amongst them many distinguished pioneers 
of the unknown West, like Haraszthy, who 
planted the first Hungarian Tokay grapes 
in California, and whose name is preserved 
today in the name of a street in San 
Diego; or Xanthus, who enriched the 
Smithsonian Institute with unknown spec- 
ies of plants and animals, and who was 
elected as honorary member by three great 
American Scientific Societies.* 

Nightingales die, but their songs re- 
main. Remenyi is buried in New York, 
but his tune, “Repulj Feeskem” (“Fly My 
Swallow”) flew around the world, and to- 
day, too, is on our program. 

But all this is very little compared with 
the possibilities. 

The significance of the Hungarians in 
America is two-fold: 

Wonderful things ean and will be done 
through importation and education. By 
importation I do not mean anything of a 
commercial character. I do not mean 
works of art, like those of Munkaesy, 
whose paintings, “Christ Before Pilate” 
and “Christ On Golgotha”, adorn the hall 
of Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia, and 
whose “Milton’s Paradise Lost” hangs in 
the 42nd Street Library (New York City), 
and numerous other works which are treas- 
ured pictures of American Galleries, rank- 


*The Academy of National Sciences, 
The American Philosophical Society, both 


in Philadelphia and the Athenaeum in 
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ing with the greatest pictures in history. 
I do not mean mere translations from 
Hungarian Literature, though many more 
baskets full of flowers might be brought 
over,—“garden and meadow flowers; 
flowers trom heaths and conservatories; 
flowers simple or showy; sunflowers whose 
golden eyes stare at the ox-team plodding 
over the plains, and orchids that dreamily 
long for the azure of a tropie sky. Flowers 
that sing!” I do not mean these only. 
There are practical matters of great 
importance that might also be imported 
from Hungary. Let me mention but one 
instance. A young man was sent by his 
father to Vienna to study law. The bull- 
headedly independent boy chose the then 
most tragie of medical specialties—(ob- 
stetrics). Having a baby at that time 
was about as safe as having pneumonia. 
The young student watched these poor wo- 
men dying. And it grieved him. One day 
he would see the flush of joy changing to 
the sinister rouge of high fever and the $% 
next day he would bend over the body 
in the dead house. He watched them die 
in bunches, whole rows of them. It kept 
biting and burning him deeper and deeper. 
In one division of that hospital alone 
there died 451 women in one year, 30 out 
of every hundred. The young physician 
would bury his head in his palms to shut 
out the death bells ringing in the little t 
procession of the priest down the corridor 
of the hospital day by day. Then came 
the discovery! i 
Highbrows ignored him. { 
simple! Then he wrote open letters, “LI y 
denounce you—he wrote to a professor in j 
Wurzburg—before God and the world as i. % 
He returned to Budapest. tos 
In the University Hospital he was doing ty 
marvelously with no woman dying under a 


his hands, But before he could win the 
professors in Vienna and Europe to his — ff 
hie 


It was so a 


side his nerves broke down. In Vienna 
they called him the “Budapest fool”. They 
locked him in the publie insane asylum. 

This happened long ago. 

The other day I read a very interesting 
article in the “Ladies’ Home Journal’. Its 
title, “Saver of Mothers’, called my at- , 
tention to the ten columns, of which may 
I quote the introductory lines: “Today’s 
saddest medical scandal is the needless 
death every year of more than seven thou- 
sand American mothers from childbed 
fever, which wrecks the health of maybe 
a hundred thousand besides the seven thou- 
sand women it out and out kills. It would ~ 
not be so scandalous if the simple science { 
of guarding all these young women from 
ruined health and from dying was a new ~ 
discovery red hot from a modern labora- 
tory. But—I am still quoting, ladies and — 
gentlemen, it’s actually 85 years now, since — 
the tragic Hungarian, Semmelweis, showed 
clearly how to prevent this same raging 
death that today kills one out of eighteen 
of all American women dying between — 
ages of fifteen and forty-four”... oo 

i : Fal | 

Yet even greater things than importa-_ 
tion can and will be done through educa- — 
tion. * 

When storms are raging the birds’ nests 
are in peril. Large branches of the 1000 
years old Hungarian oak broke down and — 
today half of the 15 million Hungarians 
in the world are found outside of Hungary — ? 
proper. Most fortunate are those w! , 
are in this country. When the Hungarians — 
in America think of the native land | 
Csoma de Koros, now transferred to Ro 


mania, they must feel very grateful to 
their adopted country. The ministe 0: 
Roumanian Public Instruction had to 

mit that foreign Universities had draw 
the attention of the Roumanian g 
ment to the low standard of studen 
Roumanian schools, who because < 
cannot be admitted to those Uni 
A Roumanian college professor 
has stated that in the Transylva 
leges there was not one membe 
whole staff of the pees 
properly qualified, and that th 


a professor at a girls’ high seh 
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HOW MANY? 

During the past weeks repeated refer- 
ences have been made to the approaching 
merger of the three English Church papers 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
The Reformed Church Messenger, The 
Christian World, and The Evangelical 
Herald, which is to go into effect during 
the first week of February, 1936. 

Naturally, our readers and many other 
members of our Churches will want to see 
a copy of the new paper as soon as pos- 
sible, and we certainly want to help as 
many people as possible to see the first 
issue. Regular readers will receive the 
first number promptly through the mail. 

Arrangements are also being made to 
send five free sample copies to every pas- 
tor of the united Church for use in secur- 
ing new subscribers. Many pastors have 
already ordered 50, others 100, and one 
even as many as 300, and we rejoice at 
this evidence of enthusiasm for the new 
publication. Since five sample copies will 
probably be insufficient for most pastors 
we are prepared to send a larger number 
—in fact, as many as can be put to good 


“use. 


But we must know very soon how large 
an edition will be needed, and we are 
therefore asking you to let us know as 
soon as possible the exact number of copies 
you can put to good use. We want you 
to order as many as you will need, even 
if the number does run into the hundreds. 
If your order is received on or before 
Jan. 24, 1936, number one of “The Mes- 
senger” will come to you in any quantity 
desired, absolutely free and postpaid. 

But please, PLEASE, give the EXACT 
number needed. We are not practising 
telepathy, and cannot know how many 
copies you need if “a few” or “some” are 
asked for, and we are not good at guess- 
ing. Tell us the exact number needed 
with correct and complete address, and the 
desired supply will reach you just as 
quickly as Uncle Sam can get it to you. 
Send your request at once to Geo. W. 
Waidner, the Circulation Manager, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 

We have opened our records for the 
year 1936; but up to the present time, we 
have made but one entry. Mrs. Michel’s 
Bible Class, Willow Street S. S., per Lizzie 
G. Mylin, Treas., sent us $5 which is credit- 
ed under the date of Jan. 1. Total re- 
ceipts to date, $323. Can’t January be a 
record opening month for the New Year? 
Please make all checks payable to Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach, 1505 Race St. 


EDEN SEMINARY CONVOCATION 


The annual convention of Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., 
will be held Feb. 17 to 20. The program 
will begin Monday evening, Feb. 17, and 
will come to a close Thursday, Feb. 20, at 
noon. Among those who will have im- 
portant places on the program are -Dr. 
Albert W. Palmer, president of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. H. Richard 
Niebuhr of Yale Divinity School. Other 
speakers are to be announced. All pastors 
are cordially invited to attend. 


Good morning, have you sent in your 
letter on the editorial entitled, “Getting 
Down to Brass Tacks” in the “Messenger” 
f Dee. 30? Remember, Jan. 15 is the 
al date. ‘ 

“Messenger” is very glad to report 

Dr. J. Lewis Fluck, of Myerstown, 
., who was operated upon recently in 
eph’s Hospital, Reading, is now at 
king a steady recovery. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Annual Home-Coming of the Alumni 


THE SWANDER AND THE McCAULEY 
LECTURES 


January 13-15, 1936 


The Swander Lecturer will be Professor 
Walter M. Horton of the Department of 
Philosophy of Christianity of the Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College. His 
general subject and the titles of the five 
lectures follow: 

Contemporary English Theology 
. Persistent Traditions in English The- 
ology. 
. Pre-War and Post-War Tendencies. 
. Liberalism Today. 
. Catholicism and Protestantism Today. 
.The Central Trend of Contemporary 

English Theology. ° 
Conclusion: What American Theology 
Can Learn from English Theology. 
The first of these lectures will be on 
Monday evening, January 13, at 8 P. M., 
three on Tuesday, and the last on Wednes- 
day morning. 

The McCauley Lecturer will be the Rev. 
Robert C. Stanger of Bethel Evangelical 
Church, Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Stanger’s 
general subject and the titles of the two 
lectures are: The Timeliness of Preaching. 
1. Preaching in this Present Age. 

2. Preaching in a Day of Social Change. 

Both lectures will be delivered on Tues- 
day. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. F. Brennecke, Em., from Lingle, 
Wyo., to 6 E. Manoa Rd., Upper Darby, 
Pa. 


Rey. Alvin J. Forry, from Hanover, Pa., 
to 326 Pierce Ave., Sharpsville, Pa. 

Rev. Wm. E. Hauff, from Red Bud, Il, 
to R. R. 3, Marissa, Ill. 

Rey. Titus Lehmann, from 923 8. East 
Ave., to 13 S. Linwood Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rey. T. S. Schlundt, Jr., from Navarre, 
Ohio, to Residence: 817 Perennial Dr.; 
Office: 637 E. Market St., Louisville, Ky. 

Rev. Nevin E. Smith from Evans City, 
Pa., to 17 Bond St., Westminster, Md. 


The popular “Fellowship of Prayer” for 
1936, used by so many of our Churches 
during Lent, has been prepared by Dr. 
Raymond ©. Brooks, of Pomona College, 
Claremont, Calif. 


THIS WAY OUT 
GOING! 


GOING! 
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Mrs. Martha E. Bachman, aged 80, late 
of Bay Village, O., died on Nov. 24. She 
was the widow of the Rev. John Bachman, 
who died Aug. 22, 1910, in Cleveland, O. 

3ecause the first issue of the new “Mes- 
senger” must go to press somewhat early, 
all copy intended for that issue should be 
in the editor’s hands by Jan. 24. 

The Philadelphia papers state that Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, now on a tour around 
the world, has been challenged to accept 
the pastorate of Grace Baptist Temple, this 
city, on his return. The well known head 
of the Christian Endeavor Movement is 
now a Dutch Reformed minister. 


Governor Earle of Pennsylvania has ap- 
pointed a commission to study emergency 
relief and _ social security questions. 
Among the distinguished citizens appoint- 
ed are Judge Paul N. Schaeffer of Read- 
ing and Rey. Pierce E. Swope of Lebanon. 

We greatly covet your participation in 
the last symposium to be given by the 
“Reformed Church Messenger.” Hunt up 
your “Messenger” of Dec. 30 and reread 
the editorial, “Getting Down to Brass 
Tacks”—and then send us your reaction. 

Mr. Oliver E. Leinbach, of 1125 N. 5th 
St., Reading, Pa., a brother of the Editor 
of the “Messenger”, was bereaved by the 
death of his wife, Mrs Alice C, (Wagner) 
Leinbach, on Jan. 2. The funeral was 
conducted at the family residence on Jan. 
7 by Dr. Charles E. Creitz and Rev. Gustav 
R. Poetter, with interment at Rehrers- 
burg, Pa. 

Rev. Bela P. Bacso was elected on Dee. 
1 as the new pastor of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church of Elyria, O. He has en- 
tered upon his work with enthusiasm and 
reports that pastor and people have enjoy- 
ed a very fine Advent and Christmas sea- 
son. 

The January meeting of the Reformed 
Ministerium of Philadelphia and vicinity 
will be held in Room 1303 of the Schaff 
Building on Monday, Jan. 13, at 11 A. M. 
The speaker, Dr. A. V. ‘Casselman, of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, will relate the 
experiences and observations of his recent 
trip to the foreign fields for the coming 
observance of Foreign Mission Day. 

The young people of First Church, Can- 
ton, O., Dr. R. W. Blemker, pastor, gave 
a very fine program Dec. 29, in the eve- 
ning, to a keenly interested audience. 
Christmas musicale presented by the choirs 
early Christmas morning was very inspir- 


ing. The auditorium was filled with wor- 
shipers. 


The Philadelphia Alumni Association of 
Franklin and Marshall College wilt hold its 
annual banquet Jan. 16 at 6.30 P. M. at 
the Arcadia Cafe, Widener Building. A 
large number of Alumni are expected to 
greet the new president of the college, 
Dr. John A. Schaeffer. In next week’s is- 
sue, the “Messenger” hopes to publish the 
inaugural address of President Schaeffer. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. A. Fred Griesing, of 
Aaronsburg, Pa., have left on a leave of 
absence of from 3 to 6 months, which they 
will spend with Mrs. Griesing’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wenner, in Los An- 
geles, Calif. Their parishioners and 
friends trust the change of climate and 
air will greatly benefit Rev. Mr. Griesing, 
whose health demanded a complete rest 
and change. It is hoped they may return 
with restored health and renewed energy 
for their work here. 

St. Luke’s Church, North Wales, Pa., 
Rev. John M. Herzog, pastor, had a de- 


lightful program at ‘Christmas, with 
Chureh School service on Dee. 22. All de- 


partments were represented. Offering of 
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$35.22 was given to Bethany Orphans’ Choir, under direction of Mr. Leonard 
Home. On Christmas morning at 6.30 Martin of Hanover, gave a brief concert. 


there was a candlelight which was largely 
musical, with a brief meditation on “When 
Will Christmas Come?”, given by the pas- 
tor. Offering of $650.50 was for congre- 
gational purposes. Holy Communion was 
observed Dee. 29. 

Special music marked Christmas services 
in St. Paul’s Church, Woodstock, Va., Rev. 
John B. Frantz, pastor. White Gift ser- 
vice was held Dec. 22. At 5.40 A. M. 
Christmas morning there was a program 
from the tower; at 6 A. M. there was a 
special service, and at 7.15 there was an 
organ recital and carol service with the 
nativity story, “The Coming of the Prince 
of Peace.” This was beautifully portray- 
ed in an arrangement by Wm. Sloane Coffin 
and Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson. 


Rev. Ralph 8. Weiler, pastor of Grace 
Church, Jeannette, Pa., observed the 15th 
anniversary of his ordination Dee. 15. 
During this time he has received 764 new 
members into various Churches, performed 
308 baptims, married 70 couples and offici- 
ated at 163 funerals. Special speaker was 
Mr. John Bethune, a son of the congrega- 
tion. The pageant, “The Holy Nativity”, 
was presented at candle light service, Dec. 
22. Winter Communion will be observed 
Jan. 12 at morning and evening services. 

Christmas offering in Grace Church, 
York, Pa., Rev. Irvin A. Raubenhold, pas- 
tor, given for Hoffman Orphanage was 
$759, which was slightly better than last 
year. Christmas was observed by the con- 
gregation with a candlelight service on 
Christmas Eve. This was the first year 
in the history of Grace Church that a 
change was made from the annual dawn 
service on Christmas morning. It was a 
beautiful service and attended by a very 
large audience. Church School gave the 
pageant, “Keeping Christmas,’ under di- 
rection of Mrs. Raubenhold on Dec. 22. 
This service had one of the largest attend- 
ances in years. 

Miss Olive M. Bucher, daughter of the 
Rey. and Mrs. J. Frank Bucher, mission- 
aries in China, became the bride of Stanley 
C. Weidman, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ray P. 
Weidman, of Sinking Springs, on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 22. The marriage service 
was conducted by the Rev. Thomas W. 
Rhoads, of Shillington. Mrs.. Weidman is 
a graduate of Catawba College, class of 
1934, and Mr. Weidman graduated from 
Ursinus College the same year. He is em- 
ployed by the Pennsylvania Power and 
Light Co. The Weidmans are living at 
2234 Spring St., West Lawn. 


Dr. William H. Erb has conducted the 
services and preached during the past year 
at the Wentz’s, Mainland, Hatfield, Quak- 
ertown, Spring City and Tinicum Churches, 
also at the Schwenkfelder Church of 
Norristown and the Lutheran Church of 
Conshohocken, all in Pennsylvania. Ar- 
rangements have recently been made 
whereby Dr. Erb is to preach every other 
Sunday in the Wentz’s Charge, substituting 
for the "Rev. George W. Hartman, pastor 
of the charge. Dr. Erb is available for 
supply preaching on his open Sundays. 


Milton Avenue Church, Louisville, Ky., 
Rev. John W. Myers, pastor, recently com- 
pleted the most successful every-member 
canvass in recent years. Pledges for both 
current and benevolent funds were sub- 
stantially higher than last year. Thank 
Offering service, Dec. 1, was well attended 
and the pageant, “Elizabeth of Hungary”, 
was beautifully presented under direction 
of Mrs. W. T. Braun. Offering amounted 
to $83. J. D. Brecker, assistant superin- 
tendent of the S. S., was recently elected 
president of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Sunday School Federaton of Louisville 
and vicinity, comprising 20 schools. He is 
well fitted fdr this task. 


On Dec. 9 the Reformed group of the 
York County Interdenominational Minis- 
ters’ Association were host to the monthly 
meeting of the association. Dinner was 
served at noon and following the dinner 
and business meeting, the Potomae Synod 


The address was given by Dr. A. V. Cas- 
selman, our Foreign Mission Secretary, on 
“The New Challenge of Missions”, which 
received much favorable comment. The 
meeting was held in Memorial Church. 
The Rev. Irvin A. Raubenhold of Grace 
Church, was chairman. 

Mrs. Alice Mackaman Tope, wife of 
Homer W. Tope, D.D., superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League, 
passed away on Friday evening, Dee. 27, 
in Newnan, Ga. Mrs. Tope was ill about 
one week and died of pneumonia. In addi- 
tion to her husband, she is survived by one 
son, Richard B. Tope, of Newnan, and one 
sister, Mrs. Jennie Umholtz, of St. Louis, 
Mo. Dr. and Mrs. Tope were spending the 
holidays in Georgia with their son when 
Mrs. Tope was taken ill. Funeral services 
were held in Newnan, with the Rev. Dr. 
Young, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
officiating. 

Grace Church, Frederick, Md., Rev. 
Ralph E. Hartman, pastor, appropriately 
observed the ‘Christmas season with the 
pageant, “A Star in the Sky”, presented by 
50 of the children of the junior and inter- 
mediate department of the Church School. 
Annual Christmas cantata by the senior 
choir, “Tidings of Great Joy,” by Ashford, 
was also given as well as the White Gift 
service in which the children’s departments 
of the Church School presented the pro- 
gram, assisted by the junior choir. Gifts 
of money, chiefly for the Hoffman Orphan- 
age, amounted to over $400. <A beautiful 
candlelight midnight carol service was 
held Christmas Eve from 11.30 to 12.15. 
The pastor hopes for and looks forward to 
a good year. 

Salem Church, Campbelltown, Pa., Rev. 
Carl W. Isenberg, pastor, considered it a 
real privilege to have Dr. Jacob Rupp give 
his famous illustrated lecture of our mis- 
sionary work on Noy. 24. It did much in 
helping the members to see the results of 
the work in which they have so faithfully 
participated. Apportionment is paid in 
full. The pastor feels that this report can 
be made because many members have taken 
active interest in this work which has its 
results not only in the community but in 
the Church at large. On Dee. 22, the beau- 
tiful pageant, “The Bells of Bethlehem,” 
was given in the evening before a large 
and interested audience. The production 
was highly recommended as one that tells 
a real Christmas story in a very unique 
way. 

The choir of Grace Church, Mt. Carmel, 
Pa., Dr. Morgan A. Peters, pastor, pre- 
sented a pageant, “The First Christmas,” 
on Sunday evening, Dec. 22. It was beau- 
tifully and artistically given before a very 
large audience, under direction of Mrs. 
Thomas Green, Jr., Church organist. The 
Church School gave its program on Christ- 
mas Eve, with 70 persons taking part. Mrs. 
Thomas Green, Jr., Mrs. George Wilkinson 
and Mrs. George Ruths were in charge of 
the entertainment. Offering was sent to 
Bethany Orphans’ Home. The choir carol- 
ed Christmas night and were pleasantly re- 
ceived by the many families they visited. 
Mt. Carmel Ministerium will conduct union 
services during the week of prayer. Holy 
Communion will be administered Jan. 12. 


In Salem Church, Lafayette, Ind., Rev. 
Conrad Hassel, pastor. a well prepared pro- 
gram was given by the S. S. on Christmas 
Eve. The large auditorium was well filled 
and the congregation heartily entered into 
the Christmas spirit. Special offering for 
the Ft. Wayne Orphans’ Home was $200 
and the pastor was presented with a well 
filed purse. On Christmas morning, be- 
cause of almost zero weather and a severe 
blizzard, attendance was very small. New 
Year’s Day service was well attended. A 
group of young people, under auspices of 
the C. E. Society, held a watch service 
on New Year’s Eve, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Wagner. Holy Communion 
was observed Jan. 5. Thank Offering, 
Nov. 1, of the W. M. S. and auxiliaries 
amounted to $108. Apportionment is paid 
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in full. There is a gratifying spirit of co- 
operation among the members, and the 
pastor hopes for a prosperous New Year, 
especially in a spiritual sense. 

The two evening mass meetings to be 
addressed by Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa in 
Philadelphia have been changed from the 
First Baptist Church and Holy Trinity 
Church, respectively, to the Baptist Tem- 
ple, Broad and Berks Streets. The change 
has been made in order that larger audi- 
ences may be accommodated. The first 
evening. Jan, 22, Dr. Kagawa will address 
the young people of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. The second evening meeting, 
Thursday, Jan. 28, will be for adults. Ad- 
mission will be by ticket only. Tickets 
may be secured from the pastors of 
Churches in Philadelphia and in the fol- 
lowing surrounding counties: Bucks, Ches- 
ter, Delaware and Montgomery. A few 
will be available directly from the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education, 904 Schaff 
Building, Philadelphia. 


At Christ Church, Altoona, Pa., Rev. C. 
D. Rockel, pastor, 12th annual earol ser- 
vice was given on the afternoon of Dee. 
22, by a chorus of 30 voices under diree- 


tion of Mr. Harry P. Hitchen, organist, © 


assisted by Mrs. Anna B. Rockel. Carols 
were selected by Miss Linda Wirt Lentz, 
being chosen from English, Italian, Sieil- 
ian, Scotch, Czechoslovakian, French and 
Burgundian sources. A children’s chorus 
also sang specially selected carols. Early 
dawn service was held Christmas morning. 
Among newly elected officers have been E. 
F. Snyder, president of Men’s League, and 
Miss Anna Mary Hicks, 
Young People’s Department. Kingdom 
Roll Call was recently completed under 
direction of Elder W. R. Paul. Mr. Ralph 
Amheiser is weekly distributor of “Mes- 
sengers” to Christ Church subscribers. 


The Christmas season was celebrated in 
a way to gladden the hearts of the 4,000 
patients of the Pittsburgh City Hospitals 
and Homes, Mayview, Pa., Rev. John A. 
Yount, chaplain. 35 Christmas trees were 
in evidence inside the buildings and on the 
lawns of the institution. The patients 
gave a beautiful Christmas play in the 
chapel on Christmas morning; 50 members 
of the patients’ choir sang carols in the 
various buildings starting at 6 A. M. 
Christmas. The following groups visited 
the institution during the week with gifts 
and entertainments: Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Society, Polish Service Bureau, Wil- 
kinsburg Red Cross, Veterans’ Bureau, 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind, 
Mt. Lebanon High School pupils. The 400 
employees sponsored a great party for 
1,500 working patients in the Recreation 
Center Dee. 21. Dr. J. Alvin Orr preached 
Dec. 29. The city furnished a box of 
candy for every patient. Sound pictures 
were shown on Monday and Thursday of 
Christmas week. 


Dr. Lee 8. Driver was speaker at Decem- 
ber meeting of the Men’s League of the 
Abbey ‘Church, Huntingdon, Pa., Rev. H. 
D. MeKeehan, pastor. A boyhood neigh- 
bor of the great Hoosier poet, Dr. Driver 
had as his subject, “James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley.” Delightful Christmas musie was sup- 
plied by the mixed quartet of Juniata 
College. 120 members and friends of the 
League enjoyed the dinner program. On 
Friday night, Jan. 17, the League will 
hold a week-night worship service in the 
Church. Guest preacher will be Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, internationally famous 
scholar and preacher. It is hoped that 
many members of our denomination living 
in the Huntingdon area will be able to at- 
tend. The Christmas services were large- 
ly attended and offering was given to 
Hoffman Orphanage. 


The Christmas season was appropriately 
celebrated by Jordan Church, Allentown, 
Pa., Rev. John L. Guth, pastor. The firs’ 
service was held Dee. 15 by the C. E. So 
ciety. They gave a pageant, “A Cra 
at Bethlehem,” followed by a White 
service for Bethany Orphans’ Home, — 
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S. S. presented their program consisting 
of exercises, solos, pantomime and pageant. 
On Dec. 26, the Young People gave a 
pageant, “I Beheld His Glory,” under di- 
rection of Paul Wieand. There were also 
beautiful musical numbers by the choir 
under direction of Woodrow Schaadt, or- 
ganist. This pageant was repeated to a 
large and appreciative audience on New 
Year’s Eve, prior to the annual watch- 
night services. One-half the offerings were 
sent to Bethany Home. On Dee. 30 the 
choir had a delightful social in the form 
of a Christmas party and had as guests 
former members who are attending various 
colleges. 


Christmas was appropriately celebrated 
in Trinity Church, Gettysburg, Pa., Rev. 
Howard 8. Fox, pastor. Each Sunday eve- 
ning of December was devoted to a spe- 
cial service with a Christmas theme. White 
Gift service with pageant, “The Nativity”, 
was given Dec. 22, in the evening. Many 
gifts were presented for the Hoffman Or- 
phanage. The main service of the season 
was held Christmas Day at 6 A. M. It 
was a choral festival service with sermon; 
junior and senior choirs, numbering 50, 
participated in the procession and sang 
several beautiful anthems. Vespers were 
held at 7 P. M. at which time beginner 
and primary departments gave their pro- 
gram. The Church was beautifully decor- 
ated with Christmas trees and poinsettias. 
On Dee. 29, the “Festival of Lights” was 
held. On New Year’s Eve, Matins were 
sung at 11 P. M. Holy Communion was 
celebrated Jan. 5. Annual Week of Pray- 
er union service was held Jan. 8. The 
pastor preached during the week in the 
College Lutheran Church. 


With a 23.1% gain in pledges for ecur- 


rent expenses, and a 21.7% gain in pledges 


for benevolences, the every-member can- 
vass in St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., 
Rev. James E. Wagner, pastor, went over 
the top to what is the most nearly com- 
plete underwriting of the annual budget 
in the past 5 years, perhaps in the con- 
gregation’s history. The pastor announces 
plans for the 30th anniversary which will 
be observed during the week beginning 
Nov. 1, 1936. At this time it is hoped to 
burn the note representing the small in- 
debtedness yet remaining on the Chureh 
building. Services throughout the year 
will be pointed toward this anniversary 
week, beginning with winter Communion 
Jan. 5, which is the first Communion ser- 
vice in the 30th year of the congregation’s 
life. Apportionment for 1935 has been 
paid in full and a special contribution on 
Foreign Missions Day of $205.03 toward 
the reduction of the Board of Foreign 
Missions indebtedness. 


By action of the General Synod, the 
Annual Stewardship Period has been from 
January until the middle of March, for a 
number of years. The Stewardship Period 
this year will be a time of unusual activ- 
ity, partly due to the fact that it is de- 
nomination-wide, including the “E” as well 
as the “R” groups of our Church. The 
Stewardship Essay and Poster Contest is 
our 14th and is a continuation of contests 
that the Evangelical group has had. There 
are four groups this year for Essays and 
Posters (with topics the same for both), 
as follows: Group A (9-11 years, inclusive) 
—‘Who Is My Neighbor?” Group B (12- 
14 years, inclusive)—“‘The Christian and 
Money.” Group C (15-17 years, inclusive) 
— “What Is Christian Stewardship?” 
Group D (18-24 years, inclusive) — “My 
Personal Responsibility for the Larger 
Kingdom Program.” There are two groups 
for Essays only, as follows: Group E— 
Adults (25 years and above), except min- 
isters, “My Part in Reaching My Ideal for 
My Church.” Group F—Sunday Church 
School teachers and officers, except min- 
isters, “Christian Growth through Sharing 
in Learning.” 

The 4 Christmas services in our Church 
at Myerstown, Pa., Rev. David Lockart, 
pastor, were well attended and greatly en- 
joyed. The choir presented a _ cantata, 
‘The Story of Bethlehem”, Sunday even- 
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ing, Dee. 22. The traditional Harbaugh 
service, with special musical number, was 
held at 6 A, M. on Christmas Day. After 
this service, a wedding was held at the 
parsonage when Miss Rosanna 8S. Brown 
and Mr. Ray S. Armpriester were united 
in marriage. The couple and their fami- 
lies have long been members of our 
Chureh, The annual 8. 8S. Christmas pro- 
gram was given Christmas night before an 


audience which completely filled the 
Chureh. A group of young people sang 


carols in the town early Christmas morn- 
ing. On the evening of Dee. 29, the Young 
People’s League presented a _ pageant, 
“The Starlight of Peace”. Speaking parts 
were under direction of Mrs. Lockart, and 
the chorus was prepared by Mrs. Hattie 
M. Schoener. In the Church on New Year 
morning at 9, Miss Edna Shive, niece of 
Dr. J. Lewis Fluck a member of his house- 
hold and a registered nurse, was married 
to Mr. Earl Bordner, postmaster of Bethel, 
Pa., and seeretary of the school board. 
The service was in charge of the pastor, 
assisted by Dr. Fluck. The couple was 
unattended and the ring ceremony was 
used. The immediate families and a small 
circle of friends attended. Ushers were 
Richard L. Snoke and David H. Lockart. 


In Grace Chureh, Philadelphia, Dr. U. 
C. Gutelius, pastor, Thanksgiving Com- 
munion was celebrated Nov. 24, with fair 
attendance and average offering. Appor- 
tionment for 1935 has been paid in full 
as usual. The congregation was hostess 
to its 5 neighboring congregations for an- 
nual union Thanksgiving Day service, with 
Rev. C. H. Mengel of Allentown, Pa., 
bishop of the Evangelical Congregational 
Church, as guest preacher. Offering was 
given to the Family Society of Philadel- 
phia. The choir distinguished itself by its 
beautiful singing of “The One Hundred 
Fiftieth Psalm”, evoking much favorable 
comment. Annual Kindom Roll Call was 
inaugurated Dee. 8, with sermon and 
prayer, and successfully coneluded within 
the following two weeks. The “Musicale” 
given Sunday evening, Dec. 22, was the 
outstanding event of the Christmas ser- 
vices. The pageant, “Bells of Bethlehem”, 
given Sunday evening, Dee. 29, was beauti- 
ful and impressive. In all the events of 
the season, Bethany Orphans’ Home and 
deserving people of this city were remem- 
bered with liberal offerings and practical 
help. Union Week of Prayer services 
were held in Grace Chureh, Jan. 7 to 11, 
with pastors of the associated Churches 
presiding severally, and with Dr. Harold 
P. Sloan, Haddonfield, N. J., as guest 
preacher from night to night. Attendance 
and interest were very encouraging. This 
is to be followed by a religious census of 
the community of the 6 Churches, looking 
forward to an evangelistic campaign dur- 
ing Lent, culminating in Easter and Whit- 
sunday. Auxiliary organizations are fune- 
tioning cooperatively and_ effectively, 
though there is the handicap of an influx 
of foreigners and colored and a consequent 
migration of substantial members to the 
suburbs. Deaths have also weakened the 
congregation numerically. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HUN- 
GARIANS IN AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 12) 


sole qualification for her post was that 
she had practiced as a midwife. What 
misery that must mean for the Hungar- 
ians, when, according to our Dr. Charles 
E. Schaeffer, the Hungarians are most 
like the Americans of all the European 
nations. Yet these Hungarians in Amer- 
ica have to be acclimated through eduea- 
tion, just as even our more advanced Ger- 
man brethren 150 years ago had to get a 
special school from Benjamin Franklin 
for the adjustment of the two different 
cultures, 

Hundreds of thousands of Hungarians 
in America have been doing manual labor 
in mines and factories with such a result 
that in many cases they were the last 
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dismissed when the depression came. The 
Hungarian worker is as strong as steel. 
But a piece of almost worthless steel made 
into the wheel of a watch increases hun- 
dred times in value. 

There is an old adage in Hungary ex- 
pressing the improbability of reaching 
someone’s goal. He is “as far from it as 
Mako from Jerusalem”. Mako is a garli¢ 
growing town in Hungary. Can you ex- 
pect that a boy from this place will be 
the builder of the first skyscraper in New 
York City? Yet it is a fact, that once 
a poor boy came from Mako to New York 
City. His first bed was the bench in the 
park, He tried everything simply to 
keep himself alive. He enlisted in the 
American Army. Then he succeeded in 
getting the job of the fireman in the 
boat, in order to get some money for his 
education. On a merciless winter day he 
ventured to enter a hotel in order to warm 
up his limbs in the lobby. The penniless 
boy was thrown out. Two decades later 
this same boy signed a check for $630,000 
for this same hotel after he bought the 
“World” for $340,000. In the place of this 
hotel he built a guilded domed palace for 
this newspaper. With his fingers he traced 
the blue prints of the “World” Building, 
which he, Joseph Pulitzer, never saw, be- 
cause for years he worked in complete 
blindness. Who knows what he might 
have achieved had he not lost his sight 
at the beginning of his eareer Though 
blind, the raw material of the Hungarian 
peasant town of Mako became the ‘“news- 
paper king” of the metropolis of the world. 
The man who was happy when he gave 
millions for a chair in the Columbia Uni- 
versity and other good causes, was the 
other day in an article by Brisbane lifted 
up to the rank of the founder of this col- 
lege, Benjamin Franklin, Bennett and 
Dane, and other newspaper pioneers and 
kings. 

Through education alone ean be earried 

out even the importation of the treasures 
of the Hungarian race. Educated American 
Hungarians will transfer the treasures of 
Hungarian literature from the covered 
wagon of the Hungarian language to the 
American aeroplanes of the English langu- 
age. 
“The providence of God opened a new 
horizon before the eyes of the American 
Hungarians through this college, where 
for the past twelve years valuable work 
has been accomplished and is still going 
on. But all that was only preparatory 
to a far larger field. The eyes of all the 
Hungarians must be opened to make them 
see the wonderful vision of the future, 
when this College will be the center for 
their higher education. The Hungarian 
nation from the far distance has already 
caught the vision and sent over a sign; 
at once an appreciation of merits of the 
past and an encouragement for the vision 
of the future! 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Pastor 


Vacation season has come to a close and 
the Bethany children have all returned to 
their lessons. The snow helped those who 
received sleds over Christmas to enjoy 
them. Through the generosity of friends, 
a dozen sleds were purchased. 

The Bethany choir attended services at 
Salem Church, Hellers, and furnished a 
part of their program on Sunday after- 
noon, Dee. 29. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Managers and Ladies’ Visiting 
and Advisory Committee will be held on 
Thursday, Jan. 16. 

The girls were all made happy when 
they were given a chance to enter the 
receiving room and from the donated dolls, 
pick one for themselves. They all entered 
the room according to their merits on con- 
duct and behavior, ete. The boys will be 
accorded a similar opportunity when they 
may choose some toys of interest to them. 
All the children are happy except one that 
has chiecken-pox.. This is the third case, 
and each one follows the other, 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE UNSEARCHABLE RICHES OF 
CHRIST 


Text, Ephesians 3:8, “Unto me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, was 
this grace given, to preach unto the Gen- 
tiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


Although St. Paul was a Jew, at one 
time being a Pharisee of the Pharisees, 
yet he rejoiced that he was chosen to be 
a preacher unto the Gentiles, to present 
to them the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
At one time he was a persecutor of Christ 
and His followers, but now he was one 
of the most devout followers of the Christ 
and seemed to have a deeper knowledge 
of His greatness than any one else of his 
day. He ealled himself the least of the 
saints because he had persecuted the 
Christ, but now he had delved into the 
unsearchable riches of Christ and was 
able to speak of them to the Gentiles. 

The Jews thought they had a monopoly 
of the true religion and regarded the Gen- 
tiles as dogs. But when St. Paul saw the 
true light, he realized that the Christian 
religion was for all men whether Jews 
or Gentiles. He was especially chosen to 
be the Apostle to the Gentiles, and with 
great joy he preached to them the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. 

In his letter to the Colossians St. Paul 
said that he strove for them that their 
hearts might be comforted and that they 
might know “the mystery of God, even 
Christ, in whom are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden.” The more 
he knew of Christ the more he was im- 
pressed by the thought of the unsearch- 
able riches which were to be found in 
Him. 

In the same letter to the Colossians he 
speaks of “the mystery which hath been 
hid for ages and generations: but now 
hath it been manifested to His saints, to 
whom God was pleased to make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this 
mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 

The word “mystery” as used by St. Paul 
does not have the same meaning which 
it has acquired in modern English. When 
we speak of a mystery we have reference 
to something which we cannot understand. 
St. Paul did not use the word in that 
sense. He borrows the word to express 
a Christian meaning, namely, that which 
was once hidden but is now revealed— 
revealed to all who have accepted the 
revelation of God in Christ. What he calls 
a mystery may be such to non-Christians, 
but to those who belong to the body of 
baptized believers, that is, Christians, it 
is a profound truth which they can un- 
derstand and believe. 

It would be impossible to exhaust these 
unsearchable riches of Christ, but we want 
to think of some of them so that the ex- 
pression may mean something more defi- 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That the man who hands himself 
a big job and carries it through has 
a right to a little self-praise. 


—Now and Then. 


ODE TO URBANITY 


Urbanity, Urbanity, 
The oil of social sanity, 
Ameliorates the stormy sea of strife; 
Urbanity, Urbanity, 
Indulging harmless vanity, 
Lays velvet cushions on the chairs 
of life. 


Urbanity, Urbanity, 
A boon to sad humanity. 
Brings balm to soothe the wound or 
heal the feud. 
Urbanity, Urbanity, 
Discourages profanity; 
And yet, in sheer Satanity, we’re 
rude! 
—Arthur Guiterman, in 
“New York Times.” 


nite to us. Since St. Paul refers to “the 
riches of the glory” of Christ, we will 
speak of that first. By glory we gen- 
erally mean splendor or magnificence. We 
think of what Jesus said: “Even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these’—the lilies of the field. The 
glory of God is His goodness made visi- 
ble to us. The glory of Jesus in His state 
of humiliation was the goodness that was 
seen as He went about doing good. But 
He wanted His disciples to see some of 
His higher glory, therefore He said in His 
great Intercessory Prayer: “Father, I de- 
sire that they also whom Thou hast given 
Me be with Me where I am, that they 
may behold My glory, which Thou hast 
given me: for thou lovedst Me before the 
foundation of the world.” That is the 
highest glory. It is to love and to be 
loved. It is love—the love of the Father 
to the Son and of the Son to the Father— 
recognized by men, seen, wondered at, and 
shared in, by men like the disciples. 


Christ has unsearehable riches of love 
for sinners, and of pardon for those who 
repent of their sins. The very name which 
was given Him at the time of His cir- 
cumcision meant Savior. To Joseph the 
angel of God said, “Thou shalt call His 
name Jesus; for it is He that shall save 
His people from their sins.” After Peter 
had healed a lame beggar in the name of 
Jesus, and he and John were taken to 
task for it by the leaders of the Jews, 
in answer to the question asked him, “By 
what power, or in what name have ye 
done this?”, he replied: “In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth. . . And in 
none other is there salvation: for neither 
is there any other name under heaven, 
that is given among men, wherein we 
must be saved.” 

Over 40 years ago I saw evidence of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ to save from 
sin. I attended a service at the Water 
Street Mission in New York City, where 
almost 300 men gathered in a religious 
service. It was an unusual congregation, 
composed of drunkards, criminals, out- 
casts, and tramps, who came there for a 
roll and a eup of coffee which were to be 
served after the meeting. A tall, hand- 
some man arose and addressed the meet- 
ing. He told them that there was a time 
when he was as bad and low down as 
any of them, but that Jesus Christ came 
and raised him from the gutter and put 
him on his feet and made a man of him. 
Then he said, “What Christ did for me 
He will do for any one of you if you will 
aceept Him as your personal Saviour.” 
That was one of the strongest appeals I 
ever heard, and the Mission, has been the 
means of bringing many fallen men to 


Christ and of giving them a new lease of 
life. 

We find in Christ also the unsearchable 
riches of compassion, sympathy and ecom- 
fort, which many have experienced. St. 
Matthew tells us how Jesus went about all 
the cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the Kingdom, and healing all manner of 
disease and all manner of sickness. And 
then he adds, “But when He saw the 
multitudes, He was moved with compas- 
sion for them, because they were distress- 
ed and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd.” He has the same compassion 
for the people of the world today as He 
sees them depressed, distressed, and com- 
fortless. He stretches out His arms to- 
ward them with infinite compassion and 
says, “Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Many a weary and discouraged 
and despondent soul has gone to Him and 
found relief and comfort and peace. 

The crown and glory of Christ’s life and 
character are the unsearchable riches of 
His patience, self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son. Christ so loved the 
world that He gave His own life, submit- 
ting like a lamb led to the slaughter to ~ : 
the abuses and indignities heaped upon 
Him in His last hours. As He hung upon 
the cross He prayed for His enemies ask- 
ing the Father to forgive them for they 
knew not what they did. 

As He hung upon the cross the rulers 
scoffed at Him, saying, “He saved others; — 
let Him save Himself, if this is the Christ ~— 
of God, His chosen.” He might have saved 
Himself if He had wanted to, for He had ! 
done things just as wonderful for others; 
but if He had saved Himself, He could vay 
not have become what He now is, the 
Saviour of all men. After He had sur- gs ot 
rendered to the Father’s will in the Gar- 
den of Gethesemane, His final decision 
was made and He gave Himself to the 
uttermost. of ‘ 

We find in Christ many other unseareh- 4d 
able riches which space would not permit. | 
us to mention, but these will suffice to give __ 
us the assurance that St. Paul knew what 
he was speaking about when he used these 
superlative expressions to refer to His un- 
fathomable, unsearchable and inexhausti- 
ble resources. And all of them are sub- © 
mitted for the use of those who accept 
Him as their Saviour. You may draw 
upon these resources whenever you wish, " 
and you will not find any “frozen assets”, 
but His infinite resources will be avail- — 
able at any time and all the time. ’ ’ 

Surely there is no reason for despond- — 
ency on the part of those who have Christ _ 
for their Friend and Saviour. With His 
Spirit in our hearts we can go forward — 
in the New Year and into the uncertain 
future unafraid, for He will be witha 
always even unto the end and will then — 
lead us safely home. 
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Draper: “These are especially strong 
shirts, madam. They simply laugh at th 
laundry.” 

Customer: “I know that kind; I 
some which came back with their 
split.”—Exchange. 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes — 

The soul of the saint is the 
possible eye with which to 
Soul of the world. 
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“MAKING LIFE WORTH WHILE” 


May every soul that touches mine— 
Be it the slightest contaet— 

Get therefrom some good; 

Some little grace; one kindly thought; 
One aspiration yet unfelt; 

One bit of courage 

For the darkening sky; 

One gleam of faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life; 
One glimpse of brighter skies 
Beyond the gathering mists— 

To make this life worth while 

And heaven a surer heritage. 


—George Eliot 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
First Father: “What, your son is an un- 
dertaker? I thought you said he was a 
doctor?” 
Second Father: “Oh no, I merely said 
he followed the medical profession.” 


HE KNEW THE ANSWER 
Satisfied Guest: “Well, waiter, that was 
a tip-top dinner. You know what that 
means, don’t you?” 
Colored Waiter: “Yes, sah, I sure does. 
It’s one that you top off with a good tip.” 


The Family Altar 


Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 


HELPS FOR THE WEEK OF JAN. 13-19 


Memory Verse: “Mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation, which Thou hast prepared 
before the face of all peoples,” 

Memory Hymn: “Rock of Ages, Cleft 
for Me.” 


Monday: The Promise to Simeon 
Luke 2:25-35 

January 6 is Epiphany Day in the 
Church calendar.” For many centuries this 
day has been celebrated in the Greek 
Church as their ‘(Christmas Day. Epiphany 
means “to show forth,” “to manifest.” 
This day is known as the day when the 
Christ Child was revealed to the Wise 
Men. When the aged Simeon saw the 
Christ Child he prayed, “Lord, now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” May 
this day and every day be an Epiphany of 
the Lord Christ to you and to me. 


Prayer: O come to our hearts, Lord 
Jesus; there is room in our hearts for 
Thee! Amen. 


Tuesday: The Saviour Promised 
Matthew 1:18-25 


God never fails in any of His promises. 
His promise made to our first parents was 
fulfilled when He sent the child Jesus in- 
to the world as the world’s Saviour. It 
was however only those who received Him, 
who were named the “children of God.” 
Even so today: only as we receive Him; 
only as we open our hearts to Him and let 
Him in—that He can truly become our 
Saviour, and we become the children of 
God. 

Prayer: Reveal Thyself anew to us each 
day, and help us to confess Thee as our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


Wednesday: A Happy Future Promised 
Isaiah 35:1-10 

When will the words of Isaiah be ful- 
filled? When will strife and sorrow cease, 
and joy and peace and happiness alone 
prevail? The day may be far distant, but 
we may be sure that we can help to usher 
in that day. This old world of ours is 
badly torn; let us labor with hearts and 
hands to make the “Peace of God” very 
real to our fellowmen. 

Prayer: Fill our lives, dear Saviour, with 
the radiance of Thy presence, so that 
others may see Thee, and follow in Thy 
footsteps. Amen. 
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FOOD FACTS 
Did You Know That: 


—The originator of Certified milk, 
the finest available grade, was 
a New Jersey physician, Dr. 
Henry L. Coit, who organized 
the first medical milk commis- 
sion in Essex County in 1894. 


—tThe U. 8S. Board of Tea Examin- 
ers reports reduced imports of 
green and oolong, a very mark- 
ed increase in black, but a gen- 


eral decline in total tea imports 
for 1934 and 1935. 


——The rows of kernels on an ear 
of corn are always of an even 
number. 


—FPatna rice is imported duty free 
for us in commercially canned 
soups. 


These “food facts” are compiled by 
the Division of Consumer Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department 
of Agriculture. 


Thursday: Everlasting Salvation 
Isaiah 51:1-8 
“My salvation unto all 
What a wonderful promise! Everlasting! 
Never ending! Asg.long as there is sin in 
the world there will be folks who need to 
be saved; and as long as there will be men 
and women who truly live the Christ-life, 
they will be saved. His arm is not short- 
ened. No matter how far we wander 
away, He will reach out His strong arm. 
With our hand in His hand, He will lead 
us to the Father’s House. 
Prayer: Hold Thou my hand, dear Lord, 
and grant me the blessing of Thy saving 
grace. Amen. 


generations!” 


Friday: A New Day 
Isaiah 65:17-25 

Every day is a new day and every year 
a new year. Some are full of joy and 
others bring us sorrows. No matter if 
there be rainy days, there will always be 
days of sunshine. No matter what the 
weather may be like, every day may be- 
come a new day of blessed fellowship for 
all of us, as we look up into the sunshine 
of His face, and know that He is near. 

Prayer: May each new day, be a day 
of sweet communion with Thee, Lord 
Jesus! Amen. 


TO OUR LADDIE 
(On His Third Birthday) 


Thy treasured days of babyhood, 
In charming restrospect, 

Now pass before my inward gaze 
With magical effect. 

Stay! Stay, dear days! Do not de- 

part! 

My wistful spirit cries; 

But time inexorably moves on, 
To leave fond memories. 


Ah no! Stay not, dear baby days! 
Thy work of love is wrought. 

O tender, hallowed, golden hours, 
Glide on and tarry not. 


A blessed recompense ye bring, 
The heart’s pure sesame— 

A joy the guardian angels share— 
TODAY OUR BAIRN IS THREE. 


Laura Murdock Kichline. 


Quarryville, Pa., 
December 29, 1935. 
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Saturday: A New Heaven and a New 
Earth. Revelation 21:1-7 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, 


and the earth showeth His handiwork” 
sang the Psalmist. “A new heaven and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness,’ was the vision given to the beloved 
John. “Heaven and earth shall pass 


away, but My word shall not pass away, 
declared our Saviour. What glorious trans- 
formation that will be! An earth without 
wars, violence or heartaches. A new earth, 
a glorified earth! A Paradise for you 
andyme ities. 

Prayer: Help us Lord to live as citizens 
worthy of peace in Thy Kingdom. Amen, 


Sunday: Righteousness and Peace 
Isaiah 11:1-9 

Isaiah named the promised Saviour as the 
Prince of Peace. When the angels sang 
their “Gloria in Excelsis,’ they added 
“Peace on earth, to men of good-will.” 
Just before His crucifixion, our Saviour 
said, “My peace I leave with you; My 
peace I give unto you.” Whatever “world 
peace” may mean, it cannot mean very 
much unless it be ‘filled with the spirit of 
the One, whose presence is needed at every 
national conference, and found in the 
hearts of God’s children. 

Prayer: “Grant us Thy peace through- 
out our earthly life . . .; call us, O Lord, 
to Thine eternal peace.” Amen. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS EVERYTHING 


Tourist: “What a quaint little village 
you have. It only goes to show that one- 
half of the world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives.” 

Native: “That’s not true in this village, 
mister. You don’t know our town.” 


Imaginary Incident No. 464646: “I can- 
not sell you a million dollars’ worth of 
munitions,” said the patriot to the belliger- 
ent, “for it might make trouble for my 
country and destroy the lives of, many of 
my fellowmen.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—MAKE 10 OUT OF 
THESE 20. No. 29 


1. In—vest 

2. Bud—get 

3. Pur—pose 

4, Plat—form 
5. Fear—less 
6. Friend—ship 
7. Ram—pant 
8. Ran—sack 
9. Sea—son 

10. Stead—fast 


‘BEHEAD THE MISSING WORDS. No. 48 


1. He attempted to the (2 off) 
of wings on his plane, before taking 
to the 
He 
trousers and (2 off) 
on his ear. 


to 


his speed, then (2 off) his 
the brakes 


3. It was a event when he sat at the 
2 off) and confessed that he was 
not to solve the problem. 


4, You should have seen her eyes 
and noticed how proudly she would 
to the musie of her (3 off) 


scholars. 

5. They should —— the man who stole . 
the (2 off) and gave child 
one-fourth of it. 

6. They that she to see both 
(2 off) and 

7. It was. a of carpet that caused 
her to and her dress. 

—A, M. §S. 
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Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


know is always doing the 
Perhaps it’s because 
she’s getting kind o’ gray, and likes to 
carry a basket on her arm! One night 
she helpe od her sister make cookies—waxy 


Someone I 
queerest things! 


ones, some with raisins, and sand-tart 
animals with red sugar fur and feathers, 
and eyes.of hickory nut kernels! And 


what do you s’pose she did next day? On 
two buses, on the way home, she opened up 
her basket and gave some of those cookies 
to each driver, and one rooster-y one to 
a perky little fellow who sat right in 
front of her. Nor was that all; for, when 
a seller of vanilla came ’round to her 
kitchen door, and she hadn’t any money, 


and didn’t want his brand of flavoring, 
she said to the half-blind, trembling 
creature, “How about some Christmas 


cookies?” So let’s begin the New Year 
by being “queer” to folks we meet, on 
the street, in a bus, or at our back door. 
They’ll take a cooky every time, and think 
of the fun we'll have! 


PLAYING SAFE 


A lady motorist was driving along a 
country road when she spied a couple of 
repair-men climbing telegraph poles. 

“Humph!” she exclaimed to her 
panion, “they must think I have 
driven a car before.’’—Dragonettes. 


com- 
never 


Alan, arriving home from school, beam- 
ed with such happiness that he almost 
forgot he was hungry. 

“T didn’t know my second-grade teacher 
liked me so well, Mummy,” he confided. 
“T heard her talk to some of the other 


teachers, and she must be awfully fond 
of me! Do you know what she said?” 

“What did she say, Alan?” inquired 
Mother. 


“She said that the happiest day of her 
life was the day little Alan Williams was 
promoted into the third grade.”—New 
York Sun. 


Suggested by Thanatopsis (A View of Death) 


In all the wide expanse of count- 
less graives, 
There are no dead,—mere dust and 
clay. Their forms 
Repose in silence as in ages past. 
The souls of sainted dead, released 


from clay, 

Long since ascended to the higher. 
realms 

Beyond this weary warring world. 
To them, 

The gloom and silence of the grave 

are all 
Unknown; nor hath its breathless 


darkness fear 

Nor dread for those who are ac- 
counted dead 

But are alive. They all are happy 


there, 

Enjoying pleasures strange to earth 
and time. 

The happiest day they ever knew 
compares 

Not bt 3 one common day in Para- 

se. 

It is a deathless world; no graves 
are known, 

No farewell word is ever spoken 
there. 


Creation’s smallest dust can never 
be 
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LITTLE QUESTION BOX 


He’s come to stand beside me 

While I’m at this tedious chore, 

It must be graham crackers that he 
is ready for; 

Instead, it is his hungry mind im- 


plores, 
“Mother, who makes people?” 


I battle back a hasty, “Never mind,” 
or “I don’t know”; 

As young as five, he seeks for truth 
—and lo! 

There comes to mind a priceless 
memory— 

I answer him from Psalm 100:3: 

“Know ye that the Lord, He is God: 

It is He that hath made us, and not 
we ourselves.” 


O, may I always search my mind to 
find 

The proper answer to his ceaseless 
“Why?” and “WHO?” 

And though this puts my work dis- 
tressingly behind, 

I want to think that he has caused 
me to recall 

That I am housewife second, Mother 
first of all. 


—Evelyn Ruth Gordon. 
Frederick, Md. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First Schoo! is the Family” 


—Froebel 


SAVING TIME AND TEMPER 


Loie E. Brandon 

It was raining, so John and Mary were 
forced to remain in-the house. It was 
also one of Mrs. Hopkins’ busiest days, 
and she did not have much time for special 
attention to the children. It would doubt- 
less have been a trying time for all of 
them had not Mrs. Hopkins been the 
thoughtful mother and efficient manager 
that she was. 


EVERLASTING LIFE 
(A View of Life) 
By Rev. W. A. Williams, D. D. 


Destroyed by all the power of man. 
What force 

Can wrench from God’s great hand 
the soul He made, 

Or bring to naught His noblest 
work? Akin 

To holy angels and to God Himself, 

The soul of man will live as long 
as He 

Who fills all space and all eternity. 


And all the while, the soul, ap- 

proaching God, 

Will reach great heights of knowl- 
edge and of love. 

How many years must pass ere all 
excel 

In mind and ‘heart and soul, the 
loveliest 

And best of earth? What new ex- 
alted forms 

Of life we shall enjoy, we do not 
know, 

But God is good enough to give the 
best. 


Forever will both soul and body 
live: — 
‘Behold, I show you a mystery; we 
shall 


Not all sleep but we shall all be 
changed, in 
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“T wish the rain would go away,” wailed 
Mary, while John asked plaintively, 
“Mother, what can we play?” 

Mrs. Hopkins was equal to the emerg- 
ency. With very little loss of time from 
her work, she suggested interesting things 
for them to do. 

“Make some canoes,’ she said. “As I 
shell these peas I will lay the largest shells 
here beside you. Get some toothpicks, 
Mary, and John will show you how to 
make a whole fleet of canoes by placing 
short cross-pieces of toothpicks inside the 
pea shells to hold them open.” 

This started the fun.. After the canoes 
were floating in a shallow basin of water, 
wigwams were made from brown paper 
and ornamented with colored erayons. 
These wigwams the children had often 
made: before. The Indians, also, were as 
usual cut from paper. Then at their 
mother’s suggestion two radishes were hol- 
lowed out for kettles. These were sus- 
pended from a tripod over a very real- 
looking fire of grey and orange crumpled 
paper. The construction of the Indian 
village occupied a whole hour and by that 
time Mrs. Hopkins’ work had taken her 
to the sewing room. 

“What is in that paper bag you brought 
upstairs from the kitchen, Mother?” asked 
John, as Mrs. Hopkins seated herself at 
the sewing machine. 

“Dried beans,’ she answered, smiling. 
“And here is some pretty ecretonne from 
which you can make the bags that are to 
hold the beans. Blue material for your 
bag, John, and pink for Mary’s.” 

“O, new bean bags!” they both eried 
with delight. ‘ 

How happily the children worked! 
When the bags were finished, their mother 
showed them how to cut three holes in 
the top of a cardboard box and how to 
number the holes—10, 15 and 20—so they 
could have a new game of bean bag toss- 
ing. 


Luneh time came before the children 


had tired of their bean bags, but when 


Mrs. Hopkins set the materials for sand- 
wiches on the table and told them they 
might make their own, they were happy 
to change their occupation. 

“Mother, why did you put these cookie — 
cutters here?” Mary was all interest. 


“So you could make your sandwiches 


A moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye 
At the last trump.” 


“Death has been swallowed up in tas 


victory. 

O Death, where is thy sting? 0:.0%an 
Grave, where is 4 

Thy victory?” “The Lord himself 
shall come 

From heaven with a shout and with 
the voice 

Of the archangel and with the 
trump of God; Par A, | 

And the dead in Christ shall rise | 
first; then we G 

Who are alive and remain shall be 


caught up 
Together with them in the ae: 
to meet 
The Lord in the air. And so abatla 
we ever be a4 
With the Lord.” eS” 


“And God shall wipe away all tears 
_ from their eyes; 

And there shall be no more deat 
neither sorrow 

Nor crying, neither shall there 1 
any more : 

Pain; for the former things 

passed away.” 


Camden, N. J. 


JANUARY 9, 1936 


heart-shaped, round, or like diamonds. 
They are very pretty made in that way. 
You may put the trimmings in this dish; 
I ean find a use for them. Or, if you pre- 
fer, you may eat them. I have put your 
milk in these funny little fat bottles and 
you may drink it through these straws. 
Now I have some telephoning to do, and 
when you have finished your lunch we 
will write several letters. Then I will 
show you some new games to play while 
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I am preparing the evening meal.” 
“O, goody! We like your games, Mother! 


We don’t care if it rains every day! Do 
we, John?” John shook his head, and 
both children turned happily to their 


sandwich-making. 


“T believe in the kindergarten and think 
it should be encouraged, especially where 
small children do not have the opportuni- 
ties for the most desirable and wholesome 


home or community environment.”’—C. B. 
Hershey, Acting President, Colorado Col- 
lege. 

If there is no kindergarten for the 
children of your community, why not try 
to get one opened in the publie school? 
Be sure that a properly qualified kinder- 
gartner is put in charge. The National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York City, will gladly aid you with 
literature and advice. 


NEWS 


Mrs. 


ar eee eee) ea 8 C—O) OO: 70 


Oe DM hI Sa ae Sd Oe 


Henry W. Elson 


President Roosevelt urged a Christmas 
spirit of peace and unity in a broadcast 
message to the nation at the ceremony 
of the community Christmas in Washing- 
ton, Dec. 24. 

An electric star of Bethlehem, blazing 
suddenly out of the darkness in the age- 
old Church of the Nativity, early Dee. 25, 
betokened the advent of Christmas Day 
to thousands of pilgrims assembled in 
the Holy Land from many countries. 

Paul Bourget, 83, internationally known 
French novelist and academician, died 
Dec. 24 at Paris. His novels, numbering 
more than 50, were known for their ele- 
gance of style. 

All students in elementary schools be- 
tween 16 and 25 are to be eligible for 
National Youth Administration student 
aid, State WPA administrators have been 
informed in telegrams from Harry L. Hop- 
kins, relief chief. The order is expected 
to benefit principally students in the 
South, where a drive against illiteracy 
has brought many persons over 16 into 
the primary schools. 

A gift of $500,000 to Harvard Univer- 
sity from Thomas W. Lamont, New York 
banker, was announced Dee. 25 by Presi- 
dent Conant. 

Reports from southern Szechwan Prov- 
ince, China, told on Dee. 25 of an earth- 
quake Dec. 18 that shattered entire vil- 
lages and caused a death toll that may 
reach thousands. 

Dr. Charles Hillman Brough, wartime 
Governor of Arkansas and recently chair- 
man of the District of Columbia-Virginia 
Boundary Commission, died Dec. 26 in 
Washington at the age of 59. 

The Public Health Service at Wash- 
ington recorded on its special honor roll 
Dee. 26 its first woman laboratory tech- 
nician to die in the line of disease re- 
search duty—Anna Pabst, 39. Miss Pabst 
was the victim of meningitis, contracted 
while injesting serum. : 

Many persons were reported drowned 
and injured and thousands were made 
homeless by a flood in the Antalya dis- 
trict of Southwestern Turkey, Dee. 26. 

Former Premier Viscount Makato Saito 
of Japan was appointed Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, succeeding Count Shinken 
Makino. Emperor Hirohito in opening 


~ the Diet session referred to the “growing 


% 


cordiality” of foreign relations. Because 
of his nearness to the throne, the Keeper 
of the Privy Seal exercises great though 
invisible power. He is the highest official 
with political experience in the Emperor’s 
personal entourage. 

-Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor party obtain- 


o 
& ed a second place in the United States 
r 


Senate Dee. 27 with the appointment of 
Elmer A. Benson, State Banking Commis- 
sioner, to the vacancy created by the 


death of the Republican Senator, Thomas 


Schall. The State’s senior Senator, 
rik Shipstead, is a Farmer-Laborite. 
Uruguayan Government severed 
relations with Soviet pore 
ding their passports to Alex- 
1, the iSapiet Minister, and 
ae aes be 


me 
ul if 7 


othere members of the Legation in Monte- 
video, Uruguay was the only South Amer- 
ican republic which had recognized the 
Soviet, and its’action Dec. 27 was due to 
Communistic agitation from Moscow. 
Establishment of 10 or 12 “little Wash- 
ingtons” or Federal subeapitals to facili- 
tate cooperation with States on regional 
problems has been recommended to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by the National Resources 
Committee, which includes 5 members of 
his Cabinet and Harry L. Hopkins, head 
of the Works Progress Administration. 
Among cities suggested as possible loca- 
tions for “little capitals’ were New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Paul, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., Chi-. 


cago, Denver, Dallas. 

A floral tribute from President Roose- 
velt was placed on the tomb of Woodrow 
Wilson in Washington Cathedral Dec. 28, 
the 79th anniversary of the former Presi- 
dent’s birth. 

The Third United States Congress 
Against War and Fascism opened in Cleve- 
land, Jan. 3. 4,000 delegates representing 
Churches, colleges, women’s groups, Farm- 
Labor, trade union and youth groups, at- 
tended, to carry on the battle for peace. 

Clarence Day, 61, the author of “Life 
with Father’, of which more than 114,000 
copies have been sold since Aug. 1, died 
at his home in New York City, Dee. 28. 

‘A nation-wide reorganization of the 
Works Progress Administration for effi- 
ciency has been ordered by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, Relief Administrator. All officials 
from State administrators to job super- 
visors are to be subject to summary dis- 
charge if they permit any loafing on jobs 
or in efficiency in operation. 

Congress, as constituted just before the 
new session starts, is represented by an 
exact ratio of three Democrats for every 
Republican in the Senate, 69 to 23. In the 
House there are 318 Democrats against 
104 Republicans. 

Premier Laval averts defeat Dee. 28 
by the greatest speech of his career in 
the French Chamber. The vote was 296 to 
276. He upheld the League of Nations 
and revealed military cooperation with 
Great Britain. 

Senator Borah will enter the fight for 
New York delegates to the National Re- 
publican Convention in Cleveland in June, 
according to a statement by Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish of New York. 

30 deaths have been attributed to foot- 
ball in the United States during 1935 sea- 
son up to Dee. 19, according to the report 
of the National Bureau of Casualty. 

An appeal from Christian Churches 
throughout Europe on Jan. 5 for the 
people’s assistance in outlawing all war 
was announced Dee. 29 by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

James G. MeDonald announced Dee. 29 
his resignation as High Commissioner of 
the League of Nations for Refugees (Jew- 
ish and others) Coming from Germany. 
He has served in that post a little more 
than two years. He urged the League and 


its member nations to intercede in a 
“friendly but firm’? manner with the Ger- 
man Government for the protection of 
the refugees. 

Lieut. Gen. Hunter Liggett, 78, com- 
mander of the first American Army in 
France, who won a great victory on the 
Marne, died Dee. 30 at San Francisco. 

Rufus Daniel Isaacs, the Marquess of 
Reading, a cabin boy who rose to become 
Lord Chief Justice of England and Viceroy 
of India, died at his London home Dee. 30 
at the age of 75. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and his 
family arrived in Liverpool, England, . 
Dee. 30. 

President Roosevelt delivered his an- 
nual message to Congress Jan. 4. and his 
message on the budget Jan. 6. 

Of the net income for the 1934 calendar 
year taxable by the Government, 89% was 
under $5,000, an analysis by the Treasury 
showed Dee. 30. 

The British unemployed is the lowest in 
5 years, a drop of 49,997 in December, or 
to 1,868,565. More jobs were secured in 
the iron plants and the coal mines. 


HOOD HAPPENINGS 


Most colorful of all the seasons’ ‘cele- 
brations and probably closest to the hearts 
of all Hood students is what they eall 
their “Little Christmas”. This season of 
festivity was opened this year by the tra- 
ditional Christmas organ recital on Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 8, when Prof. Henry 
T. Wade, A. A. G. O., assisted by Miss 
Elaine Zimmerman, 736, presented an un- 
usually interesting program of Christmas 
organ music. Events which followed were 
in part traditional ones, intermingled with 
a variety of new activities by the various 
groups in the college. 

On Saturday, Dee. 14, the three dormi- 
tories held a series of Round Robin teas 
to which the entire college community was 
invited. The dormitories were decked with 
Christmas trees, wreaths, colored lights 
and holly, and each group extended hos- 
pitality in a characteristic fashion. The 
following day the annual Christmas ves- 
pers were held both in the afternoon and 
evening. The Rev. Seott R. Wagner, D.D., 
pastor of the Zion Reformed Chureh in 
Hagerstown, Md., was the guest speaker 
for the afternoon service, with President 
Henry I. Stahr presiding. At the evening 
service, President Stahr delivered the ad- 
dress and was assisted in the program by 
President Emeritus Joseph H. Apple. Dr. 
Wagner took as his subject, “The True 
Spirit of Christmas”, and President Stahr, 
“The Significance of the Christmas Mes- 
sage”. The musical program was directed 
by Prof. Henry T. Wade, assisted by Helen 
Douglass Duve and the Hood College 
Choir, and included a variety of well- 
known carols. 

On Wednesday, Dee. 18, the Hood stu- 
dents were awakened by the singing of 
Spanish Christmas carols by the students 
of the courses in Spanish. At 6.30 the 
Holy Communion was served to the col- 
lege community by President Stahr, as- 
sisted by President Emeritus Apple, in 
the chapel, which was dimly lighted by 
candles. The same day, the annual Christ- 
mas dinner party took place in Coblentz 
Hall at 6.15 P. M., with faculty, students, 
and guests of the college in attendance. 
For this oceasion prizes were given for 
the most original and attractive table 
decorations, a large treo decorated the din- 

s 
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ing hall, and Santa Claus paid his annual 
visit. The following morning the students 
awakened very early to sing carols to 
campus listeners and throughout the city 
of Frederick. The Christmas vacation be- 
gan at noon and college reopened Jan. 6. 

During the holidays, from Dec. 28 to 
Jan. 2, Lucile Ritchie, ’36; Marjorie Me- 
Kee, ’37; and Janet Jensen, 739, attended 
the Quadrennial Convention of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, held in Indian- 
apolis. Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, Japanese 
evangelist, who was one of the outstand- 
ing speakers of the convention, will be 
heard by a group of Hood students when 
he speaks at the American University in 
Washington, D. C., on Jan. 18. 

Mr. Laurence Saint of Huntingdon Val- 
ley, Pa., gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Stained Glass: Something About Its His- 
tory and Technical Process’, in Brodbeck 
Hall on Friday evening, Dec. 6. Mr. Saint, 
who has been a artist in stained glass 
work for the past 30 years, is the director 
of the department of Stained Glass at the 
Washington Cathedral at the present time. 
The lecture was supplemented with slides 
and motion pictures which were explained 
by Mr. Saint. The slides illustrated the 
various samples of colored glass from the 
12th and 13th centuries, and the glass 
which Mr. Saint has reproduced to match 
these. 

The second semester of the academic 
year 1935-36 will begin on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 10. 


LIBERTY UNDER LAW 


From the beginning of our national life 
we have emphasized the doctrine of per- 
sonal liberty, the freedom of the individ- 
ual. It is a good doctrine; and, like many 
other good things, it has in it elements of 
danger. It is not to be surrendered. But 
we must find some way whereby this fun- 
damental of our national creed can live 
together with that other fundamental of 
all national creeds — the sovereignty of 
law. 

We may protest the verdict, but from‘ 
the viewpoint of the people of other na- 
tions the United States, or its people, lack 
in respect for law and for the authority 
of government. And our crime statistics, 
as compared with those of other lands, 
give us leadership among the great na- 
tions of the world—leadership in lawless- 
ness. This certainly is a leadership not to 
be desired. 

Perhaps one reason for this situation is 
that we adopted the principle of individual 
liberty without a background such as 
other peoples had: the fear of law and 
respect for its authority that came of cen- 
turies of obedience to autocracy in govy- 
ernment. In further explanation of our 
showing in the matter of crime and in our 
lack of respect for the law’s authority, the 
foreigner, the Negro, Prohibition, the 
World War, and other conditions come in 
for their share of the blame. But why 
not put aside explanations and excuses 
and face the facts of the case? The 
United States has problems more pressing 
than those of finance, the tariff, and other 
political and social issues. 

One of the suggested remedies—and this 
has the support of many who are not of 
the lawless crowd—is the surrender of any 
law that does not have popular approval 
or that is protested by a militant minority. 
This proposed remedy is on the theory 
that no law can be enforced except it 
have the support of a dominant public 
sentiment. This half-truth — that public 
sentiment makes law—likewise has in it 
elements of danger. But has it not been 
true always that law has pioneered the 
way and has helped to make publie senti- 
ment? When “Thou shalt not kill” was 
thundered from Sinai, even that law was 
not approved by “a dominant public senti- 
ment.” But it has won acceptance in 
public opinion, even while murder still ex- 
ists. » Coming nearer to our own day, laws 
against human slavery, dueling, gambling, 
and other common practices of former gen- 
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erations were written ere majority public 
opinion demanded these enactments. After 
years of practical nullification, these laws 
won the support of publie sentiment. 

The way to better enforcement of law— 
and America must find that way if it save 
its life—is not in surrender of law to a 
protesting minority. It is to hold to that 
fundamental principle of government —a 
principle of divine government as well as 
of human institutions—that the liberty of 
the citizen is liberty under law. 

—WNashville Christian Advocate. 


20TH ANNIVERSARY AT EMMANUEL, 
ALLENTOWN 


(Continued from Page 2) 


son, Oscar Frey and H. F. Grants, deacons. 
Miss Mae E. Haas is organist and choir 
director. Among those who took part in 
the anniversary program were President 
W. F. Curtis, President George W. Rich- 
ards, and Dr. Philip A. Swartz of the Fed- 
eral Council, New York. We join in wish- 
ing every possible success to Pastor Ma- 
thias and his people. 
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Program chairmen cannot afford to be 
without the special Latin American issues 
of the Missionary Review of the World 
(October), containing more than a dozen 
major articles and stories on phases of 
Latin American life and mission work. 
The brief article, “Why Send Missionaries 
to Latin America?” (S. G. Inman), alone 
is more than worth the price of the maga- 
zine. Order your copy now from the Mis- 
sionary Review Publishing Co.. Inc., 156 
5th Ave., New York City. 


Many people of our Chureh, who have 
become acquainted with Mr. Edward Jurji, 
a former teacher in the American School 
for Boys in Bagdad and now studying in 
the U. S., will be glad to know that Mr. 
Jurji and his wife, Nahia, informed us of 
the arrival of a baby girl, Leila, on July 
12. The Jurjis are now living in Prince- 
ton, N. J., where Mr. Jurji is busying him- 
self with the task of preparing a Ph.D. 
dissertation. 


While Miss Carrie M. Kerschner was in 
San Francisco recently, she spent several 
hours in the store of the Cosmopolitan 
Trading Company, the proprietors of 
which were both students of Miss Kersch- 
ner in the English Night School when she 
taught there, and who later became Chris- 
tians and are now active in our Church 
in San Francisco. They deal, wholesale 
and retail, in Japanese articles and Miss 
Kerschner laid in a supply of stationery, 
Japanese place cards, bureau boxes and 
ivory pins, Anyone interested can write 
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to Miss Kerschner, 416 Schaff Bldg., 1505 
Race St., Phila., Pa., for information. Both 
of these young Japanese men are rearing 
Christian families. 


At the Winnebago Indian School, an- 
other six weeks had passed, and with it 
came the new work list. That is looked 
forward to almost as much as a party, 
since everyone is anxious to know what 
his work will be for the next six weeks. 
To know whether they will peel vegetables, 
make beds, sweep and dust hallways, or 
wash dishes can make somewhat of.a dif- 
ference in the expression on their faces 
during the announcement. Since the chil- 
dren remain at the school day and night 
for nine months, there is enough work to 
be done in and about the building, so that 
everyone of them can have some definite 
work to do each day. By now, however, 
they are all either reconciled to their fate 
or happily content in their work. 


The W. M. 8S. and Senior and Junior 
Guildgy of Steelton, Pa., held their Thank 
Offering Service Sunday evening Dee. 1. 
The Senior Guild presented “A Missionary 
Clinic” and the Junior Guild gave “Alice 
in Thank Offering Land.” Both these 
plays were well received. 


A pageant, “The Pentecost of Youth,” 
was given by the Reamstown, Pa., Guild 
of Lancaster Classis at their Thank Offer- 
ing Service. This pageant was so well 
received that the Guild repeated the 
pageant a week later at Adamstown, Pa. 


A joint meeting of the W. M. S. and the — 


G. M. G. was held Sept. 16 as the opening 
meeting for the fall of the Denver, Pa., 
Church in Lancaster Classis. Much en- 
thusiasm and interest was shown by both 
organizations in the program rendered at 
which Mrs. J. W. Zehring, Classical Sec- 
retary of Organization and Membership, 
was the guest speaker. After the meet- 
ing, all were ushered into the social room 
of the Church, where refreshments were 
served. 


The W. M. S. of Swamp Church, one of 
the new Societies organized in Lancaster 
Classis in 1935, held its Thank Offering 
Service on Nov. 24, in which service the 
G. M. G. joined. A Candlelight procession 
was used at the opening of the meeting 
portraying the light entering the heart of 
its members which presented a very beau- 
tiful picture. A very impressive pageant 
entitled, “Service”, was given by the So- 
ciety. Rev. Dr. Martin Schweitzer, pastor 
of the congregation, Mrs. J. W. Zehring, 
Classical secretary of Organizations and 
Membership, and Miss Effie Sheetz, Classi- 
cal secretary of Thank Offering, were 
guest speakers. 


Again this year, Dr. A. R. Bartholomew, 
former Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, was remembered by the Friend- 
ship Missionary Cirele of St. Mark’s 
Church, Lebanon, Pa., when they placed a 
beautiful boxwood wreath with pine cones 
and red berries on Dr. Bartholomew’s 


grave on a hilltop of the Mt. Lebanon 
Cemetery at Lebanon, Pa. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof, Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Second Sunday after Epiphany. Jan. 19, 
1936 


JESUS PREPARES FOR HIS WORK 
Luke 3:21, 22; 4:1-13 
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Golden Text: Thou shalt worship the | 
\Lord thy God, and Him only thou shalt 


serve. Luke 4:8, 
Lesson Outline: 1. Anointed. 
2. Tempted. 
Two things the Church affirms con 
ing Christ, His real humanity ; 
true deity. And who shall say w: 
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the two is the deeper truth, that so human 
a person was God-with-us, or that so divine 
a being ever lived in our flesh? 

The early Church was most concerned 
to affim and defend the real humanity of 
Jesus, for the earliest first great heresy was 
its denial. But that denial was shattered 
upon the rock of historic fact. The hu- 
manity of Jesus was not a matter of spec- 
ulation or interpretation. It was an un- 
deniable fact that marked a turning-point 
in history. 

Our present lesson illustrates that glor- 
ious fact. The Jesus who submitted to 
baptism, and who suffered temptation was 
a real man, not a phantom. He shared 
our common humanity. He was subject 
to the universal laws of growth and de- 
velopment that control human life in all 
its aspects. He grew, physically and spir- 
itually, from the immaturity of childhood 
to the maturity of manhood (Luke 2:40, 
52). 

But our lesson also affirms that Jesus 
was a perfect man. A celestial voice ac- 
claimed Him, “My beloved Son”. He was 
tempted, but He sinned not. His sinless 
perfection constitutes the uniqueness of 
His personality. He was like us in body, 
but we are not like Him in spirit. 

Throughout the ages the Church has joy- 
fully held fast to her faith in the true 
and full humanity of Jesus, which makes 
Him truly our Elder Brother and our great 
Exemplar. Her theologians have also 
striven to formulate a doctrine of the per- 
son of Christ that does full justice to the 
perfection of His humanity. They have 
tried earnestly to explain the mystery of 
this “Beloved Son”, in whom the Father 
was well pleased. 

But it is easier to follow Jesus than to 
fathom Him. It is better and wiser to 
accept Him as Lord, than to attempt an 
explanation of His manifest lordship over 
the heart and conscience of mankind. 

And that, of course, is what faith in 
Christ really means. Not a _ philosophy 
about Him, but fellowship with Him. If 
we walk and work with Jesus, in the fel- 
lowship of love and service, He will an- 
swer so many vital questions, and solve 
so many of our crucial problems that we 
shall forget those questions about Him 
that, perhaps, no one can fully answer. 

I. Anointed, 3:21, 22. Strange theories 
have been spun by men to account for 
Jesus’ submission to baptism. Since He 
was sinless, they have argued, the rite of 
baptism “in water, unto repentance” (Mat- 
thew 4:11)° could have no personal and 
spiritual significance for Him. 

But our Lord was never a mere actor, 
who did things for their effect upon others. 
All of His words and works grew directly 
out of His own spiritual experiences. Thus 
His baptism was not an empty gesture. 
It meant something to Him personally. 
Indeed, it marked an epoch in His spir- 
itual life. 

It may be that our perplexity concern- 
ing the propriety of Jesus’ baptism is due 
to our failure to apprehend the true mean- 
ing of this holy rite. We think of it, 
mainly, as a symbol of cleansing, as sig- 
nifying and sealing the remission of sins. 
Some, indeed, regard baptism as a sacra- 
mental channel through which grace is 
imparted for the removal of the stain 
and guilt of “inborn sin’, the result of 
the Fall of Man. 

But Baptism, as we administer it, pre- 
ferably, to our little children, does not 
mean that. It is the sign and symbol of 
dedication and consecration to God. And 
that, it would seem, was its significance 
for Jesus. It marked His public self-dedi- 
cation to the service of God. It was the 
_ consecration of Himself to the call that 

had come to Him in Nazareth. 

When John’s fearless sermons were 
causing a great revival, Jesus, his kins- 
man, was rounding out the 30th year of 
His quiet life in rural Nazareth. Eighteen 
years had passed since His memorable visit 
in the temple, and of this important period 
of His life ‘we lack all knowledge. Yet 
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we do know that the “grace of God was 
upon Him”, and that “He advanced in 
wisdom”. His mind was stored with all! 
the wisdom of the prophets, and His heart 
was throbbing with all the divine hopes 
and aspirations of His people. He was 
not conducting a revival, like John, but 
His insight into the heart and will of God 
was far deeper than that of the Baptist. 

But the fame of this fiery preacher of 
repentance reached even secluded Naza- 
reth. It struck a responsive chord in the 
heart of Jesus, who, doubtless, knew John. 
He recognized the prophetic accent of 
this stern and solemn voice, crying in the 
wilderness. He went to the Jordan to 
identify Himself with this noblest re- 
ligious movement of the time. But John 
baptized his kinsman reluctantly, for he 
saw in Jesus one greater and holier than 
himself. The Master, it appears, insisted 
upon being baptized. By that humble act 
He consecrated Himself to His ministry. 

When Jesus came out of the water 
“praying, the heaven was opened. And the 
Holy Spirit descended in a bodily shape 
like a dove upon Him, and a voice came 
from heaven which said, Thou art my be- 
loved Son; in Thee I am well pleased” (3: 
21, 22). 

The visible dove and the audible voice 
symbolize a profound spiritual experience 
of Jesus, whose seat was His soul. Is it 
presumptuous to surmise what the Spirit 
of God whispered into the receptive soul 
of our Lord in that decisive hour of His 
life? We may be very sure that Jesus 
was deeply conscious of His Father’s ap- 
proval. God was, indeed, well pleased with 
Him, when He responded to the divine 
call to a redemptive ministry. The bap- 
tism ended His private life. It marked the 
beginning of His public career as the 
Saviour of mankind. 


Dedication and consecration are great 
words in the Christian vocabulary. What 


‘do they mean to us? Do they recall times 


when we, too, were anointed with the 
Spirit and heard His call to service? Do 
they bring back to our memory solemn 
vows that were not kept; holy aspirations 
that have lost their appeal? 


The new year has scarce begun. Cynics 
may pour their scorn upon New Year’s 
resolutions. But to the followers of Jesus 
every new year means a chance to love 
Him more and to serve Him better. It 
offers an opportunity to reconsecrate our- 
selves to God and to His Kingdom. 


II. Tempted, 4:1-13. Consecration and 
temptation are inseparable. It was Jesus 
“full of the Holy Ghost” who was “led by 
the Spirit into the wilderness” to be 
tempted of the devil. The Satanic sug- 
gestions in the desert were the echoes, as 
it were, of the divine voice at the Jordan. 


Some sensitive souls regard temptation 
itself as a sin, but the reverse is more 
nearly true. It is the careless, hardened 
sinner who no longer feels the strain and 
stress of temptation. He has ceased to 
strive against evil. He is dead in his 
trespasses. But from every baptism with 
the Spirit, from every holy decision and 
solemn consecration to the Kingdom of 
God, men go forth into deserts, where 
alluring visions and voices tempt them. 


Jesus did not go into the desert pur- 
posely to be tempted. He went into the 
solitary region west of the Jordan for in- 
timate communion with God. The Father 
had summoned Him to a redemptive min- 
istry, and Jesus did not waver in His 
loyalty to the divine call. But He saw 
the difficulty and danger of His task. 
Even then He knew the bitter cost of 
sacrificial love in a sinful and selfish 
world. He felt the inner need of seeking 
the help and strength of God for His 
ministry. While thus engaged in medita- 
tion and prayer, He was tempted. 

The biblical narrative describes this 
temptation in figurative language, and the 
dramatic form in which the scene is cast 
enhances its tremendous reality. But it 
was, of course, a spiritual struggle. Its 
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arena was the soul of Jesus. For “forty 
days” our Lord was so absorbed in medi- 
tation and communion that He forgot the 


claims of the body. He went without food. 
During this long period thoughts flashed 
into His mind which He instantly repudi- 


ated, as the subtle insinuations and sug- 
gestions of Satan, because they conflicted 
utterly with the voice and call of God. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, primarily, 
the temptation had significance for Jesus 
alone. It was peculiarly and profoundly 
His personal experience, after He had ac- 
cepted the divine call to a career of ser- 
vice and sacrifice, for the redemption of 
mankind, And there was just one tempta- 
tion, though we may distinguish three as- 
pects or scenes in that one continuous 
spiritual struggle. Jesus was tempted to 
become disloyal to the call of God. 

First, the tempter appealed to the deep 
human instinct of self-preservation. The 
first law of nature, men eall it! Jesus 
was hungry, and needed bread. Are there 
really things man needs more than bread? 
Is life truly more than meat and drink? 
Must the “beloved Son” of God exalt trust 
and obedience to His Father above all 
physical needs and demands? 

The next appeal was addressed to man’s 
love of success. Many were the obstacles 
and difficulties that beset the messianic 
path of Jesus. His people looked for a 
military Messiah, not for a suffering Sa- 
viour. How could Christ possibly expect 
success in the face of such longings and 
expectations? 

The tempter showed our Lord an easy 
way that led to instant success. If He 
would but cast Himself from the pinnacle 
of the temple into the midst of an aston- 
ished multitude, they would certainly ac- 
claim Him as their heaven-sent Messiah. 
That was the kind of a miracle the people 
were looking for, as the credentials of 
their deliverer. Must the true redeemer, 
then, choose the slow and costly method 
of service and sacrifice for the establish- 
ment of God’s Kingdom, when simpler and 
surer methods were at hand to gain an 
enthusiastic following? 

Then came the final appeal, addressed 
to man’s love of power. Jesus sought to 
establish a Kingdom. That was His divine 
vocation. Now the tempter showed Him 
how He might achieve that purpose. “If 
Thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall 
be Thine.” That is, trim down the high 
and holy ideals of the Kingdom to the 
desires of men. Fall in line with the pop- 
ular demands, Then you will gain “all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them”. Must the Christ, then, remain 


‘true to His spiritual ideals, without com- 


promise and at every cost, even at the 
price of defeat and death? 

Though this temptation was primarily 
a personal experience of Jesus, which none 
of us can ever share, it has, nevertheless, 
a profound significance for us all. “It be- 
hooved Him in all things to be made like 
unto His brethren” (Hebrews 2:17). Thus 
we may say that both His temptation 
and His triumph are typical experiences of 
the Christian life. 

Every follower of Jesus knows, in some 
measure, the tremendous appeal which 
all the kingdoms of the world are con- 
stantly making to his human nature. Like 
his Lord, he must choose, daily, between 
a life of love and service, and one that 
ministers to selfishness, to ease and power 
and success. The cost of a truly Christian 
life is high, but it is possible for men 
to pay what it costs, and gladly. 

Not, indeed, with their own coin, but 
with what God bestows. There, too, we 
look to Jesus. His example establishes 
the possibility of triumphant victory in 
every temptation, for those who seek their 
strength in God’s “It is written”! 


The price of a life triumphant over sin 
and selfishness is high, but it is worth 
paying. We read, “Then the devil leaveth 
Him (for a season); and behold, angels 
came and ministered unto Him” (Matthew 
4:11), These angelic ministrations aptly 
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heological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 


post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancasfer. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Dffers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriehes the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation.~ Write for catalog. 


Soholarships Avatlable for Students 
for the Mintstry 


JoHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,So.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 
Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. } 
For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 


further information, address ¢ 
BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 


President 
Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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symbolize the spiritual and eternal bless- 


ings of the children of God, who remain 
true to’ His Kingdom, and loyal to their 


high calling in a world full of temptation 
and sin. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Jan. 19—What Does the Bible Mean by 
“Lost” and “Found’?—Luke 15:1-6, 9.24. 


Sometimes it is a most helpful exercise 
to take a single word in the Bible, espe- 
cially in the New Testament, and trace it 
through its several meanings. The New 
Testament was originally written in Greek 
and consequently there are many words 
whose inner meaning we cannot fully un- 
derstand unless we have some knowledge 
of the Greek language. This is especially 
true of the words “Lost” and “Found” 
to which our topic refers, The Greek word 
for “lost” is “apollolos”. It lingers in the 
word “Apollyon”’, which means the de- 
stroyer. In Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
there is described for us a severe combat 
which Christian had with one named 
Apollyon. Bunyan undoubtedly got that 
name from the Greek which means de- 
stroyer, and in the form of an adjective 
it means the lost. When the word appears 
in the form of a verb, and in the passive 
tense, it means perish, which conveys a 
slightly different meaning from lost. When 
a thing is said to be “lost” there is al- 
ways the possibility of recovery present, 
but when a thing is said to have perished, 
it is utterly and irretrievably gone. There 
is no chance for recovery. “The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save that 
which is lost.” The shepherd seeks for his 
lost sheep until he has found it. The 
Woman sweeps her house and seeks dili- 
gently for her lost coin until she has found 
it. But “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son that whoso- 
ever believeth on Him should not perish— 
should not be utterly lost—but have ever- 
lasting life.” 

With this background we may get some 
idea of what the New Testament means 
Joye A bTay=hnee 

When a thing is lost it is out of its 
proper place. It is not where it should be. 
The sheep that was lost should have been 
with the others in the fold. The coin that 
was lost should have been in the woman’s 
purse with the other nine pieces. The lost 
boy was in the far-off country. He was 
away from home. Now, a person may be 
said to be “lost” when he is out of rela- 
tionship with Christ and His Church. He 
is not where he ought to be. He has cut 
himself off from the source of life. To 
be lost is just the reverse from being 
saved. But there can be no salvation apart 
from Christ. We are saved by the life of 
Jesus flowing in through our lives. But 
that life cannot flow through ours unless 
we are vitally joined to Him. This is ac- 
complished by faith on our part. There- 
fore, those folks who stand aloof from 
Jesus, who reject Him, and refuse to be 
possessed by Him may be said to be 
“lost?” 

Again, when a thing is lost it is of no 
use. The sheep that was lost was of no 
use to the shepherd. The ninety and nine 
that safely lay in the fold could be used 
by the shepherd. He could use their wool 
to make clothes, or their meat to feed 
hungry mouths, but the lost sheep served 
no practical purpose for the shepherd. The 
coin that was lost was of no use to the 
woman. With the other nine pieces she 
might have bought bread for her children, 
but the lost piece was useless. So a per- 
son may be said to be “lost” when he is 
out of commission, when he no longer 
serves Christ, when he follows his own 
ways and whims like ‘the lost boy in the 
parable did. The person who refuses to 
follow Christ, and to enter into His will 
and work, is lost. Everywhere in the 
New Testament Jesus condemns the worth- 
less life. It is like salt that has lost its 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. ‘ 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colieges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. 
) Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. ~ Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


PaD., 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 
HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 


Salisbury, N. C. 
HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Departmeist 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also we 
wnedical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journal 

courses, and courses in business administration. 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
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savor and is good for nothing but to be 
east out and trodden underfoot of man. 
Once more, when a thing is “lost” it is in 
imminent danger of being lost irretrieva- 
bly. It may perish. The lost sheep was 
in danger of being torn to pieces by the — 
wild beasts or falling off a precipice, The 
lost coin was in danger of being swept 
out of the house. When a person is lost, 
according to the Bible, he runs the risk. 
of missing being recovered. He may stay 
in his lost condition. It is only whe 
says, “I will arise and go to my Antes aA 
that the lost is found. 
The word “found” is just as interest 
as the word “lost”. The Greek, wo 
“Eureka”. It has a ge of me 
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It may mean to “come upon”, to “meet 
with”, it may also mean to “return to”, 
and in its middle voice it may mean “to 
get”, “to obtain”, even to find mentally, 
that is, to comprehend, to understand. 
“Andrew first findeth his own brother”; he 
not simply came across him, but he got 
him, he won him for Jesus. When a per- 
son is “found” he is at once discovered 
and recovered. He is now in a new rela- 
tionship. He is now identified with Christ 
and enters into His will and work and now 
comes to understand Christ more fully and 
shares with Him all His benefits. There 
is always joy in finding, there is peace in 
being found. The shepherd rejoiced when 
he had found his sheep. The woman re- 
joiced when she had found her coin, and 
when the lost boy was found they began 
to be merry. So there is joy in heaven 
when a lost soul is found. 


ONE OF GOD’S FAITHFUL SERVANTS 


Mrs. Anna M. Trayer 


Mrs. Anna M. Trayer, a faithful mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, Mercersburg, Pa., 
for nearly three score and ten years, is 
still an active member in her 82nd year 
and an example of -truly fruitful living. 
Just recently she completed a perfect at- 
tendance record of three successive years 
in the Sunday School. Her Church and 
her home throughout her life have always 
found a sacred place in her heart and 
consequently have produced an admirable 
Christian character, as all who know her 
will testify. Mrs. Trayer has been a sub- 
scriber and interested reader of the “Re- 
formed Church Messenger” for over fifty 
years. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Compulsion of Love, by Dr. Paul J. 
Dundore. Eerdmans Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 160 pages. 

The above is the main title of a book 
of 160 pages written by Dr. Paul J. Dun- 
dore, pastor of Zion’s Evangelical and Re- 
formed Chureh, Greenville, Pa., and pub- 
lished by the Eerdmans Publishing House 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. Whenever a book 
appears from the pen of one of the min- 
isters of our Church, I always read it with 
most eager anticipation. Personal knowl- 
edge of and intimate acquaintance with 
the author of any book awakens interest 
in the same. I have known Dr. Dundore 
ever since he entered the ministry 30 
years ago and followed him in his work in 
the several pastorates which he has filled 
during these years. Knowing him as well 
as I do and knowing also that he was en- 
gaged in writing a book, I naturally ex- 
pected something of a worthwhile char- 
acter in the finished product. In this my 
fondest expectations have been fully real- 
ized. How a busy pastor of a large con- 


- gregation, without clerical help, with many 
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| Money When 
You Need It 


VERY man needs money 

when he is young. He 
needs this money twice as bad 
when he is old. An old man 
without money is most unfor- 
tunate. He is not only a bur- 
den to himself, but to others. 
If you value your financial fu- 
ture, think seriously about Life 
Insurance. It is a form of pro- 
that 
you and your family cannot 


tection and investment 


afford to go without. 


It costs so little to get some 
degree of security this easy 
way. Small payments, regularly 
made, will give you an immedi- 
ate estate that is payable in the 
event of your death and which 
you too may enjoy when your 
policy matures. 


Please send the date of your 
birth to 
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1805-07 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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additional duties in connection with his 
membership on several important Boards 
and Committees of the Church, should find 
time and inelination to write a book, is 
quite beyond my limited comprehension. 
But that he has has done it and done it 


remarkably well, the volume before me 
realistically demonstrates. Three quali- 
ties of the man are definitely revealed in 
this book, viz.: clear thinking, able ser- 
monizing, and fluent writing. Dr. Dundore 
is a scholar of no mean parts. He is mani- 
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festly a student not only of the Bible or 
of history, but also of contemporaneous 
subjects in the theological and _ social 
realms. 

The book, as its sub-title indicates, is a 
study of a portion of John 4—the inter- 
view of Jesus with the woman at the well 
in Samaria. “The well is deep,” but Dr. 
Dundore had something to draw with and 
he brought forth “living water’. His pil- 
grimage, some years ago, to the Holy Land 
and particularly to the scene described in 
this chapter, enabled him to write with a 
measure of authority, and, in a sense, as 
an eye witness. He makes his readers, in 
imagination, see as in panoramic fashion 
the scene, and its characters are vividly 
portrayed. But the author never lingers 
long in the realm of the descriptive; he 
hastens to make the practical application. 
This, no doubt, is the survival of his 
habitual sermonizing, and herein lies the 
chief value of the book, especially for 
preachers and Sunday School teachers. It 
is amazing what a wealth of suggestions 
the writer finds in this New Testament epi- 
sode. From this storehouse he brings forth 
treasures new and old. Hidden, half sub- 
merged, truths are brought to the surface. 
Ancient customs are arrayed in modern 
garb; old antipathies of race, nationality, 
caste and creed are shown in their 20th 
century forms. Strictly speaking, the book 
is not an exegetical study of a given chap- 
ter of the Bible. The author used few, if 
any, commentaries. Neither is it a critical 
study. The search light of Higher Crit- 
cism was not directed upon the scene 
either in whole or in part. Neither is it a 
theological study. Doctrinal issues which 
the Samarian episode may raise are, either 
consciously or unconsciously, avoided by 
the author; although the book contains a 
remarkably fine chapter on “The Personal- 
ity of God”. The study is an attempt, 
rather, to relate present day problems to 
an ancient narrative or incident. The 
background is the interview at Jacob’s 
well, but the application is contemporan- 
eous. Its value lies in its suggestiveness 
rather than in an exhaustive treatment 
of a portion of Scripture. One of the 
chapters is entitled “The Forgotten Water- 
pot”, The woman had found a new, a 
higher value and the thing of lesser value 
was left behind, just as the disciples, 
when they found Jesus, left their boats 
and fish tacklings and hired men behind. 
“The expulsive power of a new affection” 
is interestingly illustrated by the “For- 
gotten Water-pot”. Space naturally for- 
bids me to give the contents of this vol- 
ume more extended notice. But preachers 
will find here a well of water into which 
they may let down their buckets and draw 
forth that which will both refresh them- 
selves and enable them to quench the 
thirst of those who come and say: “Give 
me to drink.” 


—Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


The Program of Peace, by Dr. Joseph 
Taylor Britan. 172 pp. $1. Fundamen- 
tal Truth Publishers, Findlay, O. 


The Chaplain of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, attempts here to study 
present national and international econdi- 
tions in the light of the Bible, with a liter- 
alistic and dogmatic view of the Holy 
Seriptures. The author gives little com- 
fort to those who view internationalism 
as the only true conception for Christians 
to hold and who condemn nationalism as 
selfish and wrong. Dr. Britan makes some 
truly surprising statements, which we feel 
he cannot substantiate. But his point of 
view is of no little interest as a contribu- 
tion toward the solution of a problem in 
which all of us ought to be deeply inter- 
ested. —E. 


One Way Streets, by Arthur Osborne. 213 
pp. $1. Judson Press. 

The author, a civil engineer, gave these 
42 delightful “talks” to teen age groups 
in Charleston, W. Va. His hobby is reli- 
gious education, particularly in work for 
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young folks. It is a compound of “homely, 
genial philosophy” by a Baptist layman, 
which we cordially commend. —L. 
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THE REV. CHARLES A. SANTEE, D.D. 


The Church lost another of her veteran 
ministers when, on Dec. 12, 1935, Rev. 
Chas. A. Santee, D.D., entered into his 
eternal reward. Stricken suddenly with a 
cerebral hemorrhage as he was walking 
across the floor of his home in Fort Wash- 
ington, Pa., where he was living after re- 
tiring from the ministry 11 years ago, Dr. 
Santee passed away only a few moments 
later, his death gloriously peaceful, even 
as he had lived. 

Dr. Santee was in his 80th year, having 
been born in‘Cavetown, Md., Sept. 7, 1856, 
the son of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Joseph W. 
Santee. He attended the Cavetown 
Schools, and afterward taught for a few 
years. In response to a call to enter the 
‘Christian ministry he matriculated at 
Franklin and Marshall College, graduating 
in 1886, and from the Theological Semi- 
nary in Lancaster in 1889. He accepted a 
call from the Board of Home Missions 
upon his graduation, and served for a few 
years aS missionary pastor in Kansas City. 
To this parish he took his new bride, Miss 
Rebecca Roulette, of Sharpsville, Md., 
whom he married on Nov. 6, 1889. After 
a ministry of several years in this field, 
he was called to succeed his father as 
pastor of the Cavetown, Md., Charge. 
Later he served a 10 year pastorate in 
Mercersburg, Pa., and for 19 years was 
the faithful and beloved pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Fort Washington, Pa. 

Retiring from the active ministry in 
1924, Dr. and Mrs. Santee continued their 
residence in Fort Washington, where so 
many friends and memories remained. 
During the years of their retirement both 
Dr. and Mrs. Santee were faithful attend- 
ants at St. Paul’s. Until the time of his 
death, Dr. Santee was teacher of one of 
the classes in the Church School. 

In 1917 he was honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity by his Alma 
Mater. For many years he was a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Franklin and 
Marshall College, and served in many ¢a- 
pacities in this body. He held numerous 
positions of trust and responsibility in the 
Eastern Synod and in Philadelphia Classis, 
serving as President of the latter body in 
1913-14. 

He is survived by his widow. A daugh- 
ter, Margaret, who was born to them, pre- 
ceded her father in death, having entered 
into her eternal reward as a child of only 
six years. 

The simple liturgical funeral service of 
the Church was conducted before a host of 
bereaved friends in St. Paul’s Church, Fort 
Washington, Sunday afternoon, Dec. 15, 
with the pastor of the Church, Rev. Ralph 
L. Holland, officiating, assisted by Dr. 
Charles E. Schaeffer and Dr. Ambrose M. 
Schmidt, the latter a classmate and friend 
of nearly half a century. Interment was 
made the following day in Sharpsburg, 
Md., with services there in charge of the 
Rev. Henri L. G. Kieffer, D.D. 

For 35 years this faithful servant of 
the Lord ministered as a shepherd to the 
congregations to which he had been called. 
Never of a self-assertive, but always of 
retiring temperament, he sought to bring 
harmony where there had been discord, 
peace where there had been conflict. 

At the 225th anniversary of St. Paul’s 
Church last fall, Dr. Santee preached the 
opening sermon of Anniversary Week. That 
sermon was a masterpiece and demonstrat- 
ed that his intellectual capacities were not 
in any way dimmed, even though he was 
in his 80th year. His last public appear- 
ance was in November at the annual meet- 
ing of the Fort Washington Branch of 
the Needlework Guild of America — an 
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organization in which he was greatly in- 
terested and of which he had not missed 
a meeting since its incipiency more than 
30 years ago. 

At the interment Dr. Kieffer most ap- 
propriately read a poem which Dr. Santee 
had used many times when he pronounced 
the last rites over friends who had been 
called home: 


Now the laborer’s task is o’er; 
Now the battle day is past; 

Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 

Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


The 
Rev. 
Charles 
A. 
Santee, 
DieD: 


While his earthly life is now completed, ‘ 
the influences which he leaves behind will 
live in the lives of many people and bear ; 
fruit—“some thirty, some sixty, and some q 
an hundredfold.” —R. L. Holland. . 
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HARRISON FRANKLIN HARBACH, SR. — 


Trinity Church, Gettysburg, Pa. was 
shocked by the sudden death of one of ; 
its faithful members, Harrison Franklin 
Harbach, Sr. As usual, Mr. Harbach was 
in his accustomed place for the regular — 
services on Sunday. He attended the 
Consistory meeting on Monday evening at 
the parsonage and was present at a supper 
at the Church Tuesday evening, given by 
Trinity Circle for its members and their 
husbands. He returned home in the best — 
of spirits and retired at 11 P. M., in seem- 
ingly good health, but by 12.30 A. M. 
Dec. 4, he had passed into the great be-— + 
yond. His death was.due to an embolism, 

Mr. Harbach was born Sept. 29, 1890, 
at Bernville, Pa. the son of Charles M. 
and Louise Moyer Harbach. He was bap- ora 
tized and confirmed a member of the 
Lutheran Church by the Rev. Mr. Cress- 
man. He attended Gettysburg Academy 
and Gettysburg College, graduating from 
the College in 1915 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. He was united in 
marriage to Marguerite Settle Dee. 31, 
1916, by the Rev. W. N. Hartman) 2 To 
this union two children were born: Harri- 
son, Jr., and Dorothy Janice. He estab- ~ 
lished himself in the electrical business 
in Gettysburg and was actively engaged 
in this work when death called him. Dur- 
ing his life he was always active in the 
civic, fraternal and religious interests of 
the community. He was a Past Master 
the Blue Lodge, F. and A. M., and a P 
Commander of the Knights Templar 
Gettysburg. oa 

He united with Trinity Chureh § 
after he established himself in th 
munity and served in a capacity that 
long be remembered. During the ye j 
1925-27 and 1932-35, he was called by the __ 
congregation to the office of deacon, whic Sia 
office he discharged faithfully. He labored 
earnestly for his Church, was a ré 
attendant at all its services, never fi 
ing when called upon for service. — 
sorely missed by his Church. 

At the age of 45, death suddenly 
took him. His widow and children 
parents survive him. His funeral was h 
from Trinity Church, in charge of his - 
tor, Rev. Howard Schley Fox. Dr. 
Hanson, president of Gettysburg Co 
assisted at the service. The remains 
interred in Evergreen Cemetery 
generous, faithful, loyal, reverer 
has set a high standard in up 
Chureh of the living God.— 
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